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RELIGION 
SERMON. 
ON RELIGION MILITANT IN 
THE WORLD. 


Matt. x. 34—36. 

Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth: I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother, aud 
the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law. Anda man’s foes shall be they 
of his own household. 


On reading this passage of the 
Gospel, we may be apt to express 
our surprize, and to say to our- 
selves, Is this the character of the 
religion of Christ ?—Was it not, on 
the contrary, announced, not only 
as glory to God in the highest, but 
as peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men ?—And are we not told 
that the fruits of the Spirit * are love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, gentle- 
ness ?—How can we apply, then, to 
Christianity the terms of the text, 
and suppose it to be the introduc- 
tion of strife and discord among 
men ? 

There is, however, no real con- 
tradiction between this declaration 
of Scripture, and other passages 
which appear to speak in a different 
tone. It is not the purpose here of 
our Lord to deseribe the nature of 
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his religion, but he is addressing his 
disciples on the nature of the er- 
rand on which he wasabout to send 
them forth, and preparing their 
minds for their reception in the 
world, He, accordingly, describes 
to them the effects which would 
follow from their preaching the 
word among an evil and perverse 
generation. It is with regard to 
these effects, and by no means with 
a view to the intrinsie properties of 
his religion, he tells them, that he 
was come not to send peace, bet a 
sword among them—that the pas- 
sions of men would clash with the 
saving knowledge of the Word, and 
cause its progress to be accompa- 
nied with dissension, and disruption 
of the closest ties among men. So 
was it intimated to the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, so early as at the presen- 
tation of our Saviour in the temple, 
when the aged Simeon told her, 
amidst his joy at the birth of the 
promised Redeemer, that “ the 
child was set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel, and fora 
sign which should be spoken against 
—yea, that a sword should pierce 
through her own soul also *,”—ex- 
pressions—which might have fully 
unfolded to her, that while thie 
blessing of the Redeemer, now born 
into the world, was in itself all joy 
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and peace, yet should it from other 
causes be attended with personal 
pangs and suffering, as well in her 
own case, as in the world at large. 
Now that the natural conse- 
quences of a religion may be excel- 
lent, while those which actually fol- 
low its promulgation, are untoward 
and evil, it is perfectly consistent to 
suppose. The natural consequences 
of a religion are such as would ne- 
cessarily flow from its principles, 
were those principles suffered to 
operate freely, without any outward 
impediment. The actual conse- 
quences are such as arise from the 
conjoint operation of those princi- 
ples and the materials on which 
they act. To estimate, therefore, 
the real state of the case, and to 
calculate the true effect of any reli- 
gion, we must deduct from its whole 
positive effect, as discernible in the 
course of the world, the re-action of 
those evil and obnoxious circum- 
stances to which it is applied. We 


must look, in short, to its-real ten- 
dency — all else, though insepa- 


rably combined with its diffusion, is 
merely accidental, and therefore not 
belonging to the consideration of its 
essential nature. If the tendency 
be good, then are the consequences 
of the religion naturally good, even 
in the most extreme cases, where 
the outward impediments to it may 
amount so far as to make them prac- 
tically evil. 

This is a distinction not peculiar 
to religion, but which applies 
equally to other subjects.—We rea- 


dily allow that the natural effect of 


reason is to give power over brute 
force. Yet can we not readily con- 
ceive reason placed in circumstances 
so untoward as to nullify its natural 
effect—where the force opposed to 
it may be so disproportioned to its 
means, or so aided by a concur- 
rence of accidents, as to be an over- 
match to its strength ?—And do we 
not find that even reason itself is 
sometimes defeated by the actual 
want of it, as in cases where fortu- 
nate rashness has succeeded, by 
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daring an attempt which real pru- 
dence forbad ?—so that the actual 
effect of reason does not necessa- 
rily agree with that which we must 
allow naturally to belong to it.—The 
same observation may be made with 
regard to the actual effect of virtue, 
without taking religion into our 
consideration. Love and honour 
and happiness naturally attend on 
virtue, and make her ways the ways 
of pleasantness and peace, even in 
a worldly sense. Men, however 
depraved themselves, are disposed 
to admire and befriend the integrity 
of others, and all however malignant 
in their disposition, concur in re- 
joicing at the prosperity of the 
righteous, as the proper conse- 
quence of merit; and, on the other 
hand, are indignant at the advance- 
ment of the wicked, as at a thing 
out of course, and which ought not 
in propriety to have taken place. 
Yet from ignorance of men’s cha- 
racters, as well as a multitude of 
other circumstances, how often does 
it not happen that virtue fails of its 
proper reward ? How often, accord- 
ingly, is not the actual consequence 
of being virtuous different from that, 
and even the reverse of that, which 
we are entitled to expect from a 
view of its nature? So may we 
with equal reason admit the proper 
effect of the religion of Christ to be 
peace on earth, while it is often 
practically no peace—or, in the em- 
phatic words of our Saviour, a sword. 
So may discord and violation of 
the most tender charities of life, be 
the actual consequence of that which 
is perfectly adapted to produce the 
opposite effects of universal con- 
cord and benevolence. 

To expect, indeed, that a reli- 
gion, however perfect in its scheme, 
should meet with no opposition, and 
immediately obtain by its natural 
force an universal success, is to ex- 
pect that it would be placed in dif- 
ferent circumstances from those in 
which we find it. It is arguing 
from a more perfect state of things 
than that which human life presents, 
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and, in the case of Christianity, in 
opposition to the very tenor of the 
religion itself, which presupposes, 
and addresses itself to, a fallen con- 
dition of human nature, and, at most 
therefore, can only be held responsi- 
ble for a very partial and limited 
success. 

Still, however, we can hardly di- 
vest ourselves of that wrongful 
prejudice by which we confound 
the natural efficacy of our religion 
with its positive and visible effects, 
We still expect from it more than 
we actually see, and are seandalized 
when we tind that it is not that un- 
mixed delight which its divine nature 
bespeaks it. Men perversely ima- 
gine that it has disappointed them 
of its fair promise, whereas they 
have themselves only frustrated the 
happy consummation of it. On 


‘ beholding the scene. of confusion 


and misery which the world pre- 
sents, notwithstanding the benign 
influence of Christianity now for so 
many ages exerted for its reforma- 
tion—on reflecting on that moral 
chaos which still reigns throughout 
it, although the quickening Spirit of 
God has moved upon its face, and 
carried light into its darkness—we 
are sometimes tempted to forget 
ourselves, and almost to join in the 
expression of disappointment utter- 
ed by the two disciples on their way 
to Emmaus—“ We trusted that it had 
been he who should have redeemed 
Israel” —altogether overlooking the 
rude and untractable and stubborn 
materials on which the Divine Word 
has to operate, and which must un- 
avoidably impede and mar its gra- 
cious effects. 

It was to obviate this prejudice 
that our Lord, who knew the secret 
springs of the human heart, so point- 
edly forewarned his disciples, in the 
words of the text—‘t Think not that 
Iam come to send peace on earth; 
I came not to send peace, but a 
sword. For Iam come to set a 
man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mo- 
ther, and the daughter-in-law against 
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her mother-in-law. And a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.” And so also in the parallel 
passage of St. Luke, he says, that 
he is come to send fire on earth : 
aptly illustrating by the analogous 
expressions of fire and a sword, the 
grievous personal afflictions which 
would be consequent on the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of peace and gen- 
tleness; as if he had said, “1 am 
come, indeed, to bring peace on 
earth—my coming is to mankind the 
kindest gift which God could have 
vouchsafed them—but the folly and 
malignity of those to whom I am 
come will pervert that blessing, so 
that I shall not indeed send peace 
to them, but a sword—the bitter 
animosity which they will unhappily 
feel to the reception of my doctrine, 
will become hatred against its 
teachers and professors—to such a 
degree, that even the closest ties of 
kindred will afford no protection 
against the malice of persecution, 
Destruction and unhappiness are in 
the ways of men, and therefore will 
they not know the way of peace, 
though that way is through me 
made plain before their face.” 

Be it our endeavour to turn this 
gracious warning to our advantage, 
that we may contemplate the state 
of religion in the world with proper 
feelings, and prepare ourselves to 
meet the peculiar exigencies of the 
condition in which we are placed 
with regard to it. 

In the first place, we shall profit 
by it in our own hearts, if it rightly 
instil into us the conviction, that, 
from the nature of the case, religion 
cannot be entirely in this world a 
way of pleasantness and peace, 
Our Lord has told us that he came 
not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword, and so must even the best 
among men experience it according 
to his word. There is that within 
them, even in such as are regene- 
rated by the word of truth, which 
will not readily conform itself to 
the guidance of the Spirit—the law 
of the members they find to be con- 
4E 2 
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tradictory to the written law of God 
—and their life is a perpetual strug- 
gle of contrary principles within 
themselves contending for the mas- 
tery. What they would, that they 
do not; and what they would not, 
that they do. The pride of the flesh 
and the lust of the eye still assert 
their hereditary dominion over them, 
with a diminished power indeed, 
but far from being altogether sub- 
dued and crushed. The tyrant that 
was too strong for them has been 
curtailed of his too ample preroga- 
tive, but within his limited sphere of 
action he is still himself. 

Hence it is that the religion of 
Christ is to them, in its actual ef- 
fect, a sword—it has to clear its 
way through an obstructing mass of 
corrupt dispositions, to penetrate 
that body of death which invests 


the soul—to establish the throne of 


grace in the heart, by daily and in- 
cessant conquest over a powerful 
enemy—an enemy within ourselves, 
already in preoccupation of the 
ground on which the battle is to be 
fought, and firmly intrenched within 
the citadel. Hence the religion of 
the true Christian is a sword, which 
can never be sheathed; for the 
peace which he would make with 
his enemy is no peace—his adver- 
sary is only repulsed, not finally 
vanquished, and only waits the op- 
portunity to rise again in arms, and 
renew the assault. 

If this be the true state of the 
case, ought we not to suspect our 
danger when we find ourselves too 
much at ease, and to think that all 
cannot be right with us, when all 
proceeds too well? Christ has warn- 
ed us that our religion must expose 
us to tribulation in the world—that 
we must not calculate on its proving 
a source of peace to us; and expe- 
rience adds its testimony to the 
Scripture truth. Let us not then 
deceive ourselves, where the truth is 
so openly declared to us—let us not 
lay a flattering unction to our souls, 
and proclaim peace to ourselves, 
where there is in fact no ground for 


peace. Can there be any peace for 
us, so long as we are in the flesh, 
and there remains any sin within us 
to war against the soul? Can we 
presume that all is safe, because we 
feel no immediate assaults of temp- 
tation? Rather, on the contrary, let 
us be assured that great present 
tranquillity is an omen of future dis- 
quiet—a stillness which forebodes 
an impending storm. ‘* Woe unto 
you,” says our Saviour, ‘‘ when all 
men shall speak well of you!” 
(Luke vi. 26.) That is, woe unto 
you, when your compliance with an 
evil world is such as to obtain in- 
discriminate approbation from the 
bad as well as the good; for it im- 
plies that we do not scrupulously 
adhere to the rigid law of our faith, 
and timidly avoid singularity of de- 
votion to the one only good cause. 
Such is the uncompromising nature 
of our holy religion, that it is impos- 
sible that it should suit the tastes of 
all men; neither therefore can its 
professors, if they be fully imbued 
with its holy doctrines. When, 
therefore, we find ourselves in too 
high favour with the world, let us 
pause to examine ourselves, whether 
we have not erred from the simpli- 
city of evangelical doctrine, and 
sacrificed some portion of its dues 
to the opinion of men. Internally, 
indeed, the more possessed we are 
with the spirit of true religion, the 
greater joy and consolation we must 
feelin it; and the greater, conse- 
quently, must be the perception of 
its natural efficacy. But, on the 
contrary, in proportion as we are 
more actuated by religion, must be 
the frequency and violence of oppo- 
sition from the circumstances of an 
untoward world, and the less conse- 
quently its actual external effect. A 
lukewarm profession of religion may 
be maintained in ease and supineness 
—an energetic faith calls for labour 
and pains. 

In the next place, the assurance 
which our Lord has given us, that 
his doctrine will be as a sword on 
earth, ought to fortify our minds 
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against all vain dejection and disap- 
pointment, when we do not perceive 
that unmixed peace and comfort 
which naturally follow in the train 
of holiness and piety. He has al- 
ready intimated to us, that the ob- 
stacles from the world to the suc- 
cess of the truth are so great, that 
his word cannot have free course, 
but must, if we may so express it, 
fight its way onward. Shall any one 
then complain that his endeavours 
after Christian holiness are not re- 
quited with their full reward in such 
a condition of the world? Shall he 
wonder, that while he is yet a mem- 
ber of the Church militant, he ob- 
tains not that rest which can only 
belong justly to the Church trium- 
phant? It may for a moment, in- 
deed, grieve the sincere Christian, 
when he sees the ungodly in such 
prosperity, (Ps, Ixxiii. 3.) while he 
is comparatively depressed and kept 
back from enjoyment—but it will 
only be for a moment—for he will 
immediately have recourse to the 
sanctuary of God, as the Psalmist 
says, to explain the difficulty which 
was otherwise too hard for him—he 
will recal to mind what his religion 
teaches him, that outward good is 
no criterion of the favour of heaven 
—and that his slight affliction, en- 
dured for the sake of righteousness, 
“¢ worketh for him a far more exceed- 
ing aud glorious reward.” Looking 
to this bright recompense, he will 
rejoice rather that “all the day 
long he has been punished, and 
chastened every morning.” He will 
behold, in his privation and disap- 
pointments, the sword which the 
world places in the hand of religion 
to smite him, and he will cheerfully 
submit to be wounded in the flesh, 
that he may live in the spirit. 
Again, to have been apprized 
beforehand of the actual ,effect 
which should follow the preaching 
of the Gospel, may serve as an 


auxiliary antidote against the sin of 


infidelity and apostacy. We live in 
an age when the spirit of dissension 
walks fearlessly abroad, and with 
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more than wonted presumption lays 
its dismembering hand on every 
consecrated thing—when prostituted 
talent descends from its own eleva- 
tion to. be the purveyor of all that 
is disgusting and offensive, to satiate 
the low appetite of the vulgar, and 
to turn the taste of mankind from 
the pure nourishment of spiritual 
instruction. It is not now, as for. 
merly, when sceptical ingenuity as- 
sailed religion with laboured argu- 
ments and insinuations, which were 
accessible only to the learned few. 
The infidelity of the present day is 
of a more open and profligate stamp. 
It shews its front in the public ways, 
and mingles in the conversation of 
the people. Once it was only a 
contagious malady derived from the 
touch of a distempered philosophy, 
—now, unhappily, it infects the 
very air which we breathe. Need 
we, then, any more ‘striking proof 
than that which the present times 
afford, of our Lord’s assertion of 
the hostility which his religion would 
raise up against itself in the world >— 
Hitherto argumentative attacks have 
been chiefly made on religion, and 
have as invariably failed, because 
they assailed its strong holds—but 
now the attacks are made on those 
vulnerable points which it presents 
in the passions of its professors, 
and they too fatally succeed. So 
far, however, should the wide spread 
of infidelity in modern times be 
from causing dismay of heart to the 
sincere believer, that he should be- 
hold in it the sure fulfilment of his 
prophecy, w ho said, ‘* He came not 
to send peace on earth, but a 
sword ;” and derive an argument 
for the strengthening of bis own 
faith. It should, at the same time, 
convince him of the purity and per- 
fection of that religion, which can 
only be endangered by the increased 
corruption of the world—which only 
recoils from mankind when they be- 
come too polluted for its reception. 
If the infidelity of the present day 
is more alarming in its character, 
and more difficult to be repressed, 
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it is only because iniquity more 
abounds—because the passions of 
men are now warped to antichristian 
principles, and the original impedi- 
ment which exists in the flesh to the 
progress of the word, sufficiently 
great without any aggravation, is 
increased ten-fold. 

But further, let this obstruction 
to the vital efficacy of Christianity, 
which our Lord has foretold, and 
which we so evidently discern in the 
world, stimulate our own exertions, 
to obviate the strong counteraction 
from without to the success of reli- 
gion, and to reinforce its strength. 
The very aggravation of the present 
case imperatively demands increas- 
ed exertion on our parts to meet 
the growing evil. The sword which 
is now going through the earth, the 
fire which is already kindled, ery 
aloud to us to gird ourselves for 
battle—to take to ourselves “ the 
shield of faith, wherewith we shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked; and the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spi- 
rit, which isthe word of God.” Shall 
we slumber on our post while the 
war-cry of our enemy is sounding 
a bold defiance in our ears? Shall 
we look on with indifference, while 
the incendiary is scattering around 
our temples the firebrand of deso- 
lation ? 

Nor let us be deterred from doing 
our utmost to promote the cause of 
religion, by the thonght, that, in 
spite of all our exertions, things 
may etill take their course, and that 
infidelity and dissension may still 
continue to interrupt the real ethcacy 
of religion, as they have hitherto 
done, and to render tt a sword among 
men. For we are not to expect that 
such a blissful order of things will 
ever be seen on earth, as that in 
which no resistance would be made 
to the success of religion. The 
condition itself of the world is such, 
as was before remarked, as to pre- 
clude altogether such an expecta- 
tion. Still much may be done to 
diminish the weight of counterba- 
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lancing evil. For instance, by our 
personal example, what advantage 
may not accrue to the cause of re. 
ligion? While the life of one man 
presents at least an approximation 
to that way of peace, which is the 
proper natural effect of religion—|] 
say an approximation, because 
there cannot be any perfect speci. 
men,—when even one example thus 
speaks to the world, the multitude 
of exceptions which present religion 
to our view only as a sword on earth 
—as the cause of discord and quar- 
rels—are comparatively nugatory 
and insignificant. For were the 
consolations of religion unreal, it 
could not bestow peace in any de- 
gree in any one instance—but, 
though all concurred in rejecting 
that peace which it offered them, 
and actually made it no peace to 
themselves, still this is io presump- 
tion against its capability of be- 
stowing real happiness—for the case 
may be, as it is, a perversion of 
the true effect arising from causes 
foreign to the religion itself. 
Especially is it incumbent on us 
to take care that we add not, on the 
contrary, by an evil example, any 
confirmation of that perverted view 
of our religion which the world at 
large exhibits. Sufficient is the evil 
which reigns abroad in the world. 
The spirit of irreligion already mar- 
shals in its ranks a host numerically 
formidable to the faithful remnant 


which is left under the banner of 


Christ. Already has desertion suf. 
ficiently thinned our lines, and we 
remain only a small band in the 
midst of our enemies. Each true 
believer, in such a case, should act 
as if the whole burthen were laid 
on himself. He should practically 
apply to himself the words of Eli- 


jah, “1, even I only, remain a pro- 


phet of the Lord, but Baal's pro- 
phets are four hundred and fifty 
men.” (1 Kings xviii. 22.) And he 
should accordingly feel, that any 
dereliction of duty, on his part, 
would materially involve the inte- 
rests of religion, It is not now the 
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time for each individual to stand 
aloof to say, I leave it to the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel to fight the 
battles of the Lord. Whoever thou 
art, that namest the name of Christ, 
it is thine to depart from iniquity— 
tocome forth from the pollution of an 
evil world—to present thyself before 
God and man as the champion of the 
Lord, pure and blameless, giving 
no occasien to the enemy to blas- 
pheme that holy name by which 
thou art called. 

Finally, let that view of the dis- 
advantageous condition in which re- 
ligion is now circumstanced, ele- 
vate our thoughts to that time, and 
that happy region, where, through 
the merits of our Redeemer, these 
obstacles shall be altogether remov- 
ed, and its natural and actual effect 
shall be found to coincide—when 
the sword of discord shall be for 
ever sheathed, and the fire of per- 
secution for ever quenched. If, in- 
deed, amidst the evident confusion 
which prevails in this world, we are 
able to discern sufkcient intima- 
tions of the true character and ten- 
dency of our religion to diffuse 
joy and peace, we have the strong- 
est ground for believing, that when 
present obstacles are removed, that 
fulness of joy unspeakable, and that 
peace which passeth all understand- 
ing, which the Scriptures declare to 
us, shall then follow it as its inse- 
parable accompaniments—that then 
the persecuted and afflicted for 
righteousness sake shall rejoice, and 
the righteous shine forth as the 
stars for ever. 

In the mean time, while we look 
forward only by faith and hope to 
this happy period, we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire and praise the won- 


derful wisdom and goodness of God, 
who thus bringeth good out of evil, 
making the clouds and storms of this 
world the harbingers of the glo- 
rious day-spring from on high. He 
has given, we find, even the best of 
us, now, but faint perception of that 
blessedness which belongs to the 
pure profession of the faith. Though 
godliness hath, by his word, the 
promise of the life which now is, as 
well as of that which is to come— 
yet, from the circumstances in which 
he has placed his servants, in the 
midst of a perverse and sinful gene- 
ration, the enjoyment which they 
now_obtain must fall infinitely short 
of any solid real happiness, Yet that 
very faintness of the present enjoy. 
ment attached to religion becomes 
the passport to that transcendant 
bliss which shall be hereafter. It 
has taught them to wean their affec- 
tions from the things of this world 
—to spiritualize their nature—to as- 
pire to those more perfect joys 
which God hath in store for them 
that love Him. As a portion of the 
Canaanites we find were left in the 
land which was given to the chil. 
dren of Israel, to be “as thorns in 
their sides,” and to preserve the 
people in allegiance to their God— 
so has our Lord ordained that our 
religion should be asa sword, to pre- 
serve us stedfastly in the faith, and 
to remind us of that God who heap- 
eth his blessings upon us, and 
crowneth us with loving kindnesses 
and tender wercies,—lest we should 
repose with satisfaction on present 
things, and forget that more divine 
recompense, which our Saviour shall 
hereafter bestow on all such as look 
for and love his appearing. 

H. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL LIFE. 





ARCHBISHOP GRINDAL*. 


EpMUND GRINDAL was born about 
the year of our Lord 1519, at Hen- 
singham, in the parish of St. Begh’s, 
in the county of Cumberland. He 
was addicted to study in his tender 
years: even while he was a child, 
books were his delight and recrea- 
tion, so much so, that he carried 
them about with him; which, as it 
shewed the pleasure he took in 
learning, so it fell out once very 
fortunately to him. For when he 
was a boy, walking somewhere in 
the fields, and having his book in 
his bosom, an arrow accidentally 
came, that lighted with its point 
just in the place where the book 
was, which, if the book had not 
been there, must have certainly slain 
him. 

In his boyhood also, going a jour. 
ney with his father on foot, after 
some violent rains, God made use 
of him to save the old man’s life. 
For attempting to go over a rotten 
bridge, (over which their way lay,) 
the youth, perceiving the danger, 
called suddenly to his father, and 
withal pulled him hack with his 
hand; upon which the bridge, by 
the force of the waters, presently 
brake down. And thus God making 
him the instrument of preserving his 
father from such a sudden death; no 
question, the blessing of his father, 
accompanied with God’s blessing, 
descended on him. 

He was sent up to the University 
of Cambridge, where he entered at 
Magdalen College, afterwards re- 
moved to Christ’s College, and sub- 
sequently, as soon as he was eli- 
gible to a fellowship, being Bache- 
lor of Arts in the year 1538, was 


chosen, in consequence of his learn- 
ing and ability, Fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, In the year 1540, being yet 
but Bachelor of Arts, he was ap- 
pointed Junior Treasurer of his Col. 
lege. The next year he commenced 
Master of Arts, Already he was 
considered as one of the ripest wits 
and most learned men in Cam. 
bridge. He obtained, July 4, 1544, 
the title of the College, under Rid- 
ley, then Master, to John Bird, 
Bishop of Winchester, who was 
then looked upon as a great fa- 
vourer of reformation; receiving, 
as it seems, his orders from him, 
In 1548 he was declared Proctor of 
the University. In 1549 he became 
President of his College, being 
often mentioned in the acts of the 
University, as “ assistens Vice-can- 
cellarii in judiciis.”. And _ being 
then Bachelor in Divinity, he was 
unanimously elected Lady Marga- 
ret’s Preacher. This year also he 
was distinguished as one of the four 
selected out of the whole Univer- 
sity, at an extraordinary Act com- 
menced for the entertainment of 
King Edward’s Visitors, to maintain 
the negative of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. 

The next year he removed to 
London, to be Chaplain to Ridley, 
who was then Bishop of London, 
Here the first preferment which he 
obtained was that of the Chanter- 
ship of St. Paul’s. 

He was now President of his Col- 
lege, Bishop Ridley being still Mas- 
ter. In the year 1551 he was con. 
cerned in two amicable private con- 
ferences upon the sense of the words, 


“ This is my body,” in which 


* This life is compiled from ‘* The History of the Life and Acts of the Most Re- 
verend Father in God, Edmund Grindal, the first Bishop of London, and the second 
Archbishop of York and Canterbury, successively, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
by Johu Strype, M.A. 8vo, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1821. 
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there assisted on the Protestant 
side, besides himself, Cheke, Horn, 
and Whitehead—on the other, Fec- 
kenham, Young, and Watson. 

In December, this year, a resolu- 
tion was taken by the King’s Coun- 
cil that the King should retain six 
Chaplains, two to be always with 
the King in waiting, the other four 
to be sent over the kingdom, espe- 
cially the remoter counties, to preach 
to the common people, and to in- 
struct them in the principles of true 
religion and obedience to their 
Prince. These six were afterwards 
reduced to four, and Grindal, by 
means of his patron Bishop Ridley, 
was one of these, with a salary of 
40/. a year. 

In the month of June, the sixth 
year of Edward VI. for his greater 
countenance, he obtained a royal li- 
cense to preach ; and in July follow- 
ing the grant of a Prebend in West- 
minster, which he resigned after- 
wards to Bonner, Bishop of London. 

In the month of November, 1552, 
he was nominated for a bishopric in 
the North, being then not above 
thirty-three years of age ; such pub- 
lic notice had been already taken of 
his abilities. What this northern 
bishopric was we are left to conjec- 
ture; but asit was then determined 
by the King and his Council to 
divide the Bishopric of Durham, 
now void by the deprivation of Ton- 
stal, into two, itis probable that 
he was intended for one of these, 

This appointment, however, did 
not take place; and he continued 
still in possession of his Prebend of 
St. Paul’s, laying out his talent in 
a diligent and faithful preaching of 
the Gospel in different parts of the 
realm, as well as at the Court, until 
the death of King Edward the Sixth: 
when we find him flying his native 
country,—to avoid the persecution 
and cruelty that the Popish reli- 
gion directed to be used to replant 
itself, and especially towards the 
most eminent of the preachers and 
instruments of the Reformation. 
He made Strasbourg his sanctu- 
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ary; the magistrates of which 
town freely and Christianly gave 
harbour (o several English Protes- 
tants of the best rank, both of the 
laity and the clergy, and allowed 
them a church for the exercise of 
their religion, according as they 
professed it in England. Thither 
he came in very honourable com- 
pany, viz. with Sir Anthony Cook, 
Sir Richard Morison, Sir John 
Cheke, Sir Thomas Wroth, and Mr. 
Hales ; all persons of very great 
learning, and extraordinary worth 
aud goodness. 

Of this his departure, Ridley, 
now prisoner, had intelligence, and 
in a letter to Augustin Bernher, 
relating how Grindal’s two fel- 
low chaplains, Rogers and Brad- 
ford, one was offered up to God in 
martyrdom, and the other ready to 
be offered, used these words of him: 
—* Grindal is gone. The Lord, I 
doubt not, hath (seeth) and know- 
eth wherein he will bestow him’’— 
prophetically spoken it would seem, 
of those high places in the Church, 
to which God afterwards called 
him. 

Being almost in despair of the re- 
storation of religion in England, and 
consequently of his return thither 
again, he resolved to make himself 
master of the German tongue, that 
his talent might not lie unoccupied, 
but that he might be able to preach 
God's word in the German churches; 
and for this purpose retired to a 
town called Wasselheim, where he 
attained to such great perfection 
in the language, that a learned Ger- 
man addressed him thus—* Ut vox 
tua etiam in Germanicis ecclesiis 
audiri potuisset.” He also made 
some residence at Spires, where he 
was courteously entertained by one 
Leach, a Scotchman, 

During his exile he was employed 
with Chambers, as his colleague, to 
settle the disturbances which Knox 
and Whittingham were the chief in- 
struments in raising at Frankfort, 
about a new model and form of wor- 
ship, varying from the last corrected 
4 F 
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Book of Edward the Sixth. Pind- 
ing, however, little likelihood of 
agreement, he determined at first to 


continue his residence at Stras- 
bourg. He however returned to 


Frankfort afterwards, in April or 
May, 1555, with Cox, Chambers, 
and some others of chief account, 
and succeeded in restoring quiet, 
so that henceforth the chief conflux 
of students and other exiles was to 
that place. 

His other principal employment 
in his exile was in collecting the 
writings and stories of the learned 
and pious sufferers in England: for 
which purpose he engaged in an ex- 
tensive correspondence ;—acting as 
the great counsello: 
Fox, the martyrologist ; to whose 
History of the Martyrs he supplied 
materials;—much of that work being 
drawn up and methodized by him 
in English, so that it only remained 
for Fox to translate sueh parts into 
Latin. 

It pleased God, however, to bring 
him home sooner than he thought, 
to exercise his talent in his own 
country. Upon the accession of 
Elizabeth he was required to assist 
in the work of the restitution and 
government of the Church of Eng- 
land, lately so defaced by Popery; 
and accordingly he hastened back to 
England in December, 1558, the 
very next month after Queen Mary’s 
death. 

His first publie service was, in 
conjunction with other learned and 
wise men, in drawing up and pre- 
paring a form of prayer and public 
worship, against the meeting of Par- 
liament. Their deliberations 
this subject were held in Sir Tho- 
mas Smith’s lodgings, in Cannon- 
row, Westminster, from time to 
time, during that first winter. In 
these conferences he gave proof of 
a prudent and grave advice and 
conduct in matters relating to the 
reformation of religion. 

Next, at a solemn conference in 
March following, held publicly at 


and assistant of 


on 
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Westminster, at which were present 
the Lord Keeper, and many others 
of the nobility and gentry, Grindal 
was one of the eight Protestant 
Divines selected to enter the lists 
against White, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Watson of Lincoln, Abbot 
Feckenham, and some few more 
Popish Bishops, who undertook to 
defend some doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. He was also upon occa- 
sion called forth to preach ; and in 
the Queen’s first Lent, on the 23d of 
February, preached before her Ma- 
jesty. 

The English Service Book, that 
had been enacted in the late Parlia- 
ment to be used throughout the 
churches of England, began on Sun- 
day, May i2, 1559, in the Queen's 
Chapel. On Wednesday after it 
began to be read in St, Paul's 
Church: and for the more solemn 
introducing of it, there was a ser- 
mon, which Grindal was appointed 
to preach, together with a very 
august assembly of the Court pre- 
sent. 

In the summer of 1559, the Queen 
having instituted a visitation through- 
out England, he was appointed one 
of the Royal Commissioners for 
visiting the north; when, among 
other acts, he deprived the Gover- 
nor of Sherborn Hospital, for hold- 
ing Popish principles. 

Dr. Young being removed that 
year, by the Queen’s Visitors, 
from the Mastership of Pembroke- 
Hall, for his refusal of the oath of 
supremacy, Grindal, at the earnest 
solicitation of the Fellows, was ap- 
pointed Master of the College in his 
room: and at the same time leave 
of absence from the College was 
granted to him. 

He held, however, the Mastership 
but a little time, his other weighty 
affairs in the Church hindering his 
residence in the University, and re- 
signed it in May, 1562, if not before. 

The deposition of Bonner from 
the Bishopric of London, under 
King Edward, being declared to 
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have been valid, the Queen thought 
none so fit to succeed him as Grin- 
dal, whose behaviour and doctrine 
had been so well known in that 
diocese, and who was likely to be 
ihe more acceptable to the citizens, 
as having been dear to their late holy 
Bishop Dr. Ridley. , 

But he was not without his scruples 
in accepting the Bishopric : these 
scruples related to the matter of tithes 
and impropriations, which the Queen, 
in order to gratify some of ber cour- 
tiers, made a practice of assigning 
to her Bishops in lieu of their 
manors and lordships; and to the 
use of certain peculiar garments by 
the Clergy, whether extra sacra or 
in sacris. Upon these points he 
determined to consult Peter Mar- 
tyr, formerly the King’s Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, and at this time 
Public Professor at Zuric; and ac- 
cordmgly entered into a correspond- 
ence with him, The result was, that 
he accepted the Bishopric upon the 
plea of necessity, which was also 
urged by Martyr, in consequence of 
the “ great need of ministers.”’ 

While bishop elect, he concur- 
red with the archbishop elect, and 
the three other bishops elect, in 
preferring a secret address to the 
Queen, praying, “ that she would 
stay the exchange of bishops lands 
for great tithes and impropriations 
in the Crown ;”” offering ber an equi- 
valent, viz. a thousand marks a 
year during their lives. In the same 
wldress they urged a request in be- 
half of the small bishoprics and of 
the inferior clergy. But while by 
this act he and his fellow bishops 
discharged their consciences, yet 
little was effected by it. 

He was consecrated to the See of 
London, December 21, 1559, being 
then forty years of age, in the arch- 
hishop’s chapel at Lambeth, by Arch- 
bishop Parker, assisted by Barlow, 
Scory, and Suffragan Hodgson: and 
a sermon was then preached Ly Alex- 
ander Nowell, his chaplain, upon that 
suitable text; Take heed to your- 
selves, and to all the flock, over which 


the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers *, 

An exchange of lands, which was 
in process between the Queen and 
himsel!, being as yet not completed, 
he was unable finally to compound 
for his first-fruits; nor could he 
therefore enter on his duties, as 
Bishop of the diocese, until he ob- 
tained a warrant from the Queen, 
dispensing, in his case, with the 
customary requisition. 

On January the 8th, the Bishop 
preached his first sermon at St, 
Paul's, after his consecration, March 
the 3d he again preached at Paul’s 
Cross, in his rochet and chimere, 
and so continued to wear them as 
often as he preached, A large au- 
dience was assembled on this occas 
sion—the people being eager to hear 
the Gospel—and, the sermon being 
ended, a Psalm was.set, and sung 
by the congregation (for now it 
became commonly practised in 
Churches) with the organ. 

The Rogation time drawing on, 
when maxy superstitious proces- 
sions were wont to be used in Lon. 
don, aud other places, the Bishop 
took care, while he allowed the 
practice of perambulation, for the 
purpose of asserting the bounds of 
each parish, to check all supersti- 
tions connected with it, and accord- 
ingly issued iastructions to his Arch- 
deacons to that eflect. 

In the year 1560, he was appoint. 
ed one of the Queen’s ecclesiastical 
Comniissioners, for ivspecting the 
manners of the clergy, and regulat- 
iug all matters of the Church. He 
was also appointed a Commissioner 





* At his installation, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s made this prayer in English :— 

““O Lord, Almighty God, we beseech 
thee to grant to thy servant Edmund, our 
Bishop, that by preaching and doing those 
things which be godly, he may both in- 
struct the minds of the diocesaus with true 
faith and example of good works, and 
finally receive of the most merciful Pastor, 
the reward of eternal life; who liveth with 
thee and the Holy Ghost, wurld without 
eud. Amen,’’ 
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for changing some of the chapters 
used for lessons—for making a new 
Calendar for the Book of Common 
Prayer—for adorning chancels which 
had been neglected and profaned— 
and, lastly, for prescribing some 
good order for the Collegiate 
Churches, that the Queen’s permis- 
sion of using Latin prayers in them 
might not be corrupted and abused. 

This year also Bishop Grindal, 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishop of Ely, wrote a se- 
cret letter to the Queen, to per- 
suade her to marry; shewing her 
how the safety and welfare of the 
Church and kingdom depended upon 
her having issue: concluding, * that 
until they should see that fortunate 
day, they should never repose them- 
selves to minister in their offices 
comfortably, in perfect joy, and 
quiet of heart.” 

His attention was early directed 
to the foreign Churches now es- 
tablished in London—those of the 
Dutch and French, under which 
were comprised the Spanish and 
Italian Congregations—of which he 
acted as Superintendent. He also 
interceded with the people of Frank- 
fort in behalf of the Dutch Church 
of that town, which was threatened 
with ejection, 

The visitation of his diocese, to- 
gether with the repair of his Cathe- 
dral, which had suffered greatly by 
a conflagration, attributed to light- 


ning, then occupied the attention of 


the Bishop. His visitation com- 
menced on Thursday, April 17, 1561, 
and lasted, by adjournments, until 
Nov. 16, 1562. In the mean time, 
contributions were sent in to hin 
from the Bishops and the wealthier 
Clergy, for the restoration of St. 
Paul's Cathedral; which at length, 
through his care, was recovered 
from the damages which it had sus- 
tained: excepting the spire, which, 
owing to the pressure of state mat- 
ters, as well as to the charge, re- 
mained in the condition in which the 
fire had left it, 

In the year 1562, he was employed 
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with Alderman Bond, one of the she- 
riffs, according to instructions from 
the Council, in suppressing the cele- 
bration of private masses in houses. 
This year also, he was much engaged 
in giving instructions for a synod to 
be convened for the settlement of reli- 
gion, and in preparing and adjusting 
the matters which were to be de- 
bated in it. 

On the 11th day of January fol- 
lowing the Convocation met, where- 
in accordingly the respective Clergy 
convened, and framed the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and debated other 
weighty matters of religion and dis- 
cipline. 

The plague then having been 
brought into London by some soldiers 
who had returned from New Haven 
in France, a general fast was appoint- 
ed to be held on certain days of 
the weck, and a form of prayer was 
composed by Bishop Grindal for the 
particular occasion, For the same 
occasion he also printed a short 
meditation (on the shortness and 
uncertainty of human life, and the 
great sins of the nation calling 
down God’s judgments), proper to 
be used in private houses. 

The distemper increasing much 
this summer, the Bishop was much 
concerned for the Queen’s safety, 
and urged to the Secretary, Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, her removal—the air, 
now in July, being very hot, and 
infectious. To the Secretary him- 
self, then suffering much, both in 
body and mind, from the state of 
affairs at that moment, he gave this 
seasonable and pious exhortation 
—‘ praying him not to hurt his 
health with too much cogitation of 
evil successes of things, which were 
in God’s hand, and without our 
compass : and that He knew how to 
direct them to the best end.” 

In the course of this year, an op- 
portunity offered itself to him of 
shewing his gratitude to one who 
had befriended him in his exile. 
Leach, the Scotchman, who had 
been his host at Spires, happening 
to come over to Ireland, was seized 
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and imprisoned, on a charge of hav- 
ing spoken treason against the 
Queen. Grindal, on hearing of it, 
was much affected by the intelli- 
gence, aod immediately interposed 
for him with the Secretary, protest- 
ing his entire confidence in his 
friend’s innocence of the charge laid 
against him, and seconding that ap- 
plication by a message to Quintin, 
the Secretary's servant, desiring him 
toremind the Secretary of that poor 
man’s case. 

About the same time another oc- 
casion occurred for using his inte- 
rest in behalf of distressed inuo- 
cence. In consequence of the war 
then between England and France, 


- several French Protestants, who had 


taken refuge in England, had been 
seized and made prizes, on the pre- 
text of retaliation on the French, for 
having seized the goods and mer- 
chandize of Englishmen. Grindal, 
remembering himself an exile for 
religion, performed the part of a 
good Christian, in making earnest 
application to Sir William Cecil in 
behalf of these distressed indivi- 
duals. 

Sebastian Westcote, the first Mi- 
nor Canon of St. Paul’s, and master 
of the choristers there, began now 
to create disturbances to the Bishop. 
As a Papist, he held transubstanti- 
ation, and came not to the commu- 
nion; and persisting in his error 
after several remonstrances, was at 
last excommunicated by Grindal. 
This man was a favourite with Lord 
Robert Dudley (afterwards Earl of 
Leicester), who wrote to the Bishop 
in his behalf. The Bishop, well 
knowing the man with whom he had 
to deal—that he was haughty, and 
impatient of denial, and resentful,— 
wrote an answer at length, which 
might seem rather an apology than 
a letter, (taking the precaution also 
to send a copy of it to the Secre- 
tary ;) by the tone of which he shewed 
at once the piety, the meekness, and 
the resolution of a Bishop. 

By the end of December, the 
plague being abated, Grindal com- 
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posed another Psalm and Prayer, 
adapted to the occasion; and also 
provided, in consultation with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bi- 
shop of Ely, a solemn thanksgiving 
to be used in St. Paul’s, when the 
mortality from the plague should be 
less than a hundred a week. He 
now also, under direction from the 
Secretary, took active measures for 
preventing the spreading of the in- 
fection of the plague. 

His active zeal was displayed in 
various ways—but particularly in the 
assistance which he rendered to the 
English merchants trading inthe Low 
Countries, who, from the oppressions 
under which they suffered, were 
desirous of removing from the ter- 
ritories of King Philip, and of set- 
tling at Embden. His care for the 
Church was also shewn in two re- 
markable instances :—in punishing 
one minister, and rewarding ano- 
ther. He was inflexible to the soli- 
citations of Secretary Cecil in behalf 
ofa minister named Barton, whom he 
knew to be a scandalous character, 
and persevered in inflicting on him 
the severest censures. In the other 
case, that of the venerable old Miles 
Coverdale, translator of the Bible in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and former- 
ly Bishop of Exeter—he shewed the 
greatest anxiety for his promotion, 
and collated him to the parish of St. 
Magnus, obtaining for him from the 
Queen a release from his first-fruits. 

April 10, 1564, the University of 
Cambridge conferred on him the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity. Great 
remissness and want of uniformity 
being at this time observable among 
the Clergy, and those of London 
in particular, the Bishop sat often 
in commission, taking cognizance 
of ecclesiastical matters; and while 
he proceeded with resolution against 
obstinate offenders, at the same time 
used gentleness wherever the case 
would allow of it. 

Such, indeed, was his gentleness 
in proceeding with the recusant mi- 
nisters, that it appears to have call- 
ed forth the animadversion of the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury; and 
the Puritan party began to presume 
on his moderation, asserting, ‘* that 
his Lordship was their own, and 
that all that he did was by force, 
and unwillingly.” 

The Puritans 
into two factions, the one party not 
liking the ceremonies, but still hold- 
ing tothe communion ot the Church ; 
the other party disliking the whole 
constitution of the Church, as Po- 
pish and Antichristian, (and espe- 
cially in regard to the garments 
of the Clergy >) and accordingly, se- 
parating themselves altogether, and 
meeting in private houses, where 
they had ministers of their own, and 
adopted the service framed at Ge- 
neva. With this latter party the 
Bishop, and other Commissioners, 
held a conference, in which the 
grounds of their disseut were argu- 
ed, the Bishop treating them with 
great milduess, whilst they retorted 
with violence and insult. But the 
labour to reclaim them was incflec- 
tual, and they only slandered the 
Bishop for his attempt to recon- 
cile them to the uniformity of the 
Church. 

A number of foreigners also hold- 
ing the opinions of the Anabaptists, 
having established themselves in 
England, on the pretence of religi- 
ous liberty, in 
Queen Elizabetin’s Grindal 
was further engaged in guarding the 
Church against the infection of their 
errers—instituting an inquiry into 
their persons, and period of resi- 
dence in the country, and the 
churches to which they resorted. 

The Puritans still continuing re- 
fractory, notwithstanding the seve- 
rity of a year’s imprisonment which 
several of them had undergone, 
Grindal at length compassionating 
their condition, prevailed in obtain- 
ing their release from prison, with 
the hope that they might be more 
influenced by clemency to comply 
with the laws in future. 

His clemency, however, was but 
ill requited by them; for not long 

ns 


were now grown 


reign, 
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after, on his suspending two of their 
ministers, Bonham and Crane, who 
had (in spite of their promises of 
conformity), persisted in adopting 
the Genevan forms, and in inveigh- 
ing against the Church of England, 
they preferred a petition against 
him to the Council, in which they 
grossly misrepreseuted his conduct 
towards them, and obliged him, to 
his great uneasiness, to defend him- 
self to the Council, in answer to 
their false allegations, 

This was nearly his last act as 
Bishop of London. By the favour 
of the Secretary Cecil, and at the 
suggestion of Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who considered him 
indeed as not sufficiently resolute 
and severe for the government of 
London, he was (May Ist, 1570), 
translated to the Archbishopric of 
York, which had remained vacant 
since June, 1568. 

In his care for the improvement 
of his new diocese, in which he found 
much general ignorance, he 
particularly watchful, in admitting 
none but men of some learning and 
ability to the cure of souls: re- 


was 


jecting those who were unlearned, 


notwithstanding — their 
tions *. 

Such, indeed, was the eflect of 
his prudent government, that the 
number of the Papists daily dimi- 
nished; and the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal state inthe northern parts was 
brought into very quiet and peace - 
able condition, 


presenta- 





* Strype gives the following account 
of a rejected candidate:—One William 
Ireland was presented to the Rectory 
of Harthil, who, coming to the Archbi- 
shop, was examined by the Archbishop’s 
chaplain. In his presentation were these 
words, vestri humiles et obedientes, which 
the chaplain required him to construe, 
to understand his ability in Latin; but 
he expounded them, your humbleness and 
obedience. The chaplain asked him again, 
who brought up the children of Israel out 
of Egypt ? He answe.cd, King Saul. And 
being asked who was first circumeised, 
he could not answer. Wherefore the Arch- 
bishop rejected him. 
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In August, 1575, died Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Queen, after three months de- 
liberation, fixed upon Grindal, re- 
commended to her by the Lord 
Treasurer, his friend, as the most 
proper successor to the vacancy. 

But well had it been for our most 
reverend Father, had he continued 
at York, and never removed a step 
higher to Canterbury, since he lived 
there so quietly, had such a share 
in his Sovereign’s favour, and go- 
verned so well: but soon after his 
translation he met with much sor- 
row, and fell under the frowns of her 
Majesty. 

The circumstance which immedi- 
ately led to his disgrace with her Ma- 


jesty, was his conduct in regard to 


those meetings of the Clergy, which 
were termed exercises, or prophesy- 
ings. Perceiving the ignorance of the 
Clergy, and the great need there 
was of more frequent preaching for 
the instruction of the people in the 
grounds and truth of religion, he 
encouraged a practice (which had 
been adopted in many parts of the 
country, and particularly in North- 
amptonshire, and allowed by many 
Bishops in their dioceses), of the 
Clergy within a certain division 
meeting together at a set time in 
some church belonging to a market 
or other large town, and there, each 
in order, explaining, according to 
their ability, some particular por- 
tion of Scripture, allotted them be- 
fore. At these meetings, after all 
had delivered what they had to say, 
a Moderator, who was one of the 
gravest and most learned among 
them, made his observations upon 
what the rest had said, and deter- 
mined the true sense of the place. 
These assemblies occasioned great 
confluxes of people to hear and 
learn; but the evil of them was, 
that, while they encouraged the 
study of theology in the ministers, 
in order? to prepare themselves for 
the debate, they also promoted con- 
fusions and disturbances, and gave 
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an opportunity to some to broach 
heterodox opinions; and to some 
also, who had been silenced from 
preaching, to intrude themselves 
there, and vent abuse, not only 
against the Liturgy and Hierarchy, 
but even against states and indivi- 
duals, so that the exercises dege- 
nerated into factions, divisions, and 
censurings. The Archbishop, in- 
stead of wholly abolishing these 
meetings, had endeavoured only to 
rectify the abuses of them, by pre- 
scribing rules for their management 
and control. But the Queen alto- 
gether objected to their continu- 
ance, and the Archbishop being 
present at Court, she particularly 
declared herself offended at the 
number of preachers, as well as 
the exercises, and warned him to 
redress both: urging, “ that it was 
good for the Churcli to have few 
preachers, and that three or four 
might suffice for a county, and that 
the reading of the homilies to the 
people was enough.” In short, she 
required him to do these two things, 
viz. to abridge the number of 
preachers, and to put down the re- 
ligious exercises. The speeches 
she used to him were somewhat 
sharp, and she was very resolute to 
have no more exercises of this sort, 
and that the licenses for preaching 
should be more sparingly granted ; 
and she expected the Archbishop 
would give especial orders for both. 
This did nota little afflict the grave 
man. He thought the Queen made 
some infringement upon his office, 
to whom the highest trust in the 
Church of England, next to herself, 
was committed; and therefore, ‘hat 
she was somewhat too peremptory 
to require this to be done, without 
advising at all with him, in a matter 
so directly respecting religion and 
the souls of her subjects : nor could 
he in conscience comply with her 
demands. Therefore, when he came 
home, he resolved to write at large 
his mind to her: and he had to 
back him two great men at the 
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Court, the Lord Treasurer, and the 
Earl of Leicester; the 
whom perhaps was not much to be 
depended upon, but he delivered 
his letter to the Queen, dated De- 
cember 20, 1576, for which the 
Archbishop thanked him. In this 
letter he argued the duty of multi- 
plying preachers on scriptural 
grounds, and as the best means of 
diffusing religious and loyal princi- 


ples; urging too the advantage of 


sermons over homilies, as better 
calculated for diversity of times, 
places, and hearers, and for moving 
the affections: and besides, that the 
homilies were by no means intended 
to supersede sermons, but only to 
be used where sermons could not 
be had. The exercises he defended 
upon the plea of the great improve- 
ment in learning which they had 
caused among the Clergy, insomuch, 
‘© that where afore there were not 
three able preachers, now were 
thirty meet to preach at Paul's 
Cross; and forty or fifty besides, 
able to instruct their own cures.” 
Concluding, “‘ that he was forced 
with all humility to profess that he 
could not with a safe conscience, 
and without the offence of the ma- 
jesty of God, give his assent to the 
suppressing of the said exercises, 
much less could he send out any 
injunction for the utter and univer- 
sai subversion of the same. Thatif 
it were her Majesty’s pleasure, for 
this or any other cause, to remove 
him out of that place, he would 
with all humility yield thereunto, 
and render again that which he had 
received of her. That he consider- 
ed with himself, that it was a horri- 


ble thing to fall into the hands of 


the living God, and, prayed her to 
bear with him, though he chose ra- 
ther to offend lrer Majesty, than to 
offend the heavenly.”’ 

No sooner was his letter to the 
Queen sent, but he was earnest to 
know what effect it had with her. 
The Lord Treasurer assured him 
that he would be careful of this 
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matter of the Church ; and the Ear! 
of Leicester * also wrote to him, 
seeming to object only against th 
lay-people being present at these 
This point the Arch. 
bishop however defended by th 
example of St. Paul, who (he main- 
tained,) gave great commendation to 
that practice, as used in the prini- 
tive Church +, (1 Cor. xiv.) 

The issue was, that all the Arch- 
bishop could say or write, moved not 
the Queen from her resolution, but 
she seemed much offended with hi 
and resolved to have him suspended 
and sequestered; and 
would not be instrumental in it, 
sent her own commandment by hy 
letters to the rest of the Sishops 
wholly to put down these exer- 


meetings, 


seeing h 


cises. 

The Archbishop henceforth lay 
under a cloud at Court, but chos: 
rather to endure it, than basely t 
comply to the wronging of his con- 
science. He continued, however 
in the exercise of his office 
June of the same year (1577), when 
for the old fault, and for want of 
compliance (though the Queen, and 
also several of the Lords in the Sta 
Chamber had required him to com- 
ply), the said Lords confined him to 
his house, and sequestered him for 
six months, 

However the Archbishop lay un- 
der sequestration, yet his hands 
were not so wholly tied, but he was 


unt 


* The friendship of the Earl of Leices 
ter in this matter lies under SUSPICION ; by 
some authors he is asserted to have preji 
diced the Queen in the first instanc 
against the Archbishop, in consequence « 
the Archbishop having crossed his wishes 
in giving his judgment against Julio, the 
Earl's physician and favourite, who having 
already a wife, had married the wife « 
another man; but Strype is not inclined 
to credit the surmise, 

+ Strype observes, that thisewas the sensi 
and interpretation some of the learned ir 
those times put upon that place of Scrip- 
tnre, and that hence an obligation lay upon 
all the Churches of Christ to obserye the 
practice, 
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sometimes officially employed, and 
especially in his own diocese. 

When the six months of his se- 
questration had expired, the Lord 
Treasurer sent a private and kind 
message to him by Goodman, Dean 
of Westminster, containing some 
account after what manner the Star 
Chamber would proceed in his bu- 
siness, and also his Lordship’s di- 
rections to him how he should de. 
mean himself in respect of the 
offence he had given to the Queen 
by the exercises. ‘The substance 
of this message was, that when call- 
ed upon to answer for his conduct, 
he should in general terms acknow- 
ledge his fault, and humbly request 
her Majesty’s pardon. 

To this counsel of the Lord Trea- 
surer the Archbishop thought it not 
fit to accede; still esteeming himself 
not to have done amiss, he would 
not ask pardon, which supposed a 
fault: nor did he appear in person be- 
fore the Lords in the Star Chamber, 
but sent an humble writing to them 
by Sir Walter Mildmay, beseeching 
that they would intercede with the 
Queen for his liberty, and for tak- 
ing off his sequestration, which he 
bad suffered patiently six months ; 
yet first of all declaring the inno- 
cency of his own doings—then his 
quiet and thankful bearing of the 
punishment inflicted, and his great 
trouble of mind at the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure with him; all in very sub- 
missive terms. But he would make 
no further concession, 

Neither however did this submis- 
sion of the Archbishop, nor the ma- 
nifest inconveniences to the Church 
which resulted from his sequestra- 
tion, prevail as yet for his restora- 
tion to liberty, and the exercise of 
his jurisdiction. Nor did he ever 
after much enjoy the Queen’s fa- 
vour; insomuch that he was even 


desirous to resign his Archbishopric. 
There was some thought indeed 


of his deprivation, but from a re- 
gard to the disgust which it might 
give, this severity was abandoned, 
and it was determined to proceed 
\EMEMBRANCER, No. 70, 
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more mildly with him; and that he 
should still only continue under his 
sequestration ab officio. 

Yet, in the midst of his troubles, 
he was not guilty of any thing that 
might bespeak him negligent, or 
wanting to his duty or calling. He 
took care of the estates belonging 
to his See, and exercised such func- 
tions as were permitted tohim; oc- 
casionally performing the office of 
consecration to vacant bishoprics. 

Upon the occasion of the earth- 
quake which happened in the begin- 
ning of the year 1580, he directed 
an order for prayers aud humble de- 
votion, and composed a prayer for 
families throughout his diocese; 
which was authorized and apprev- 
ed by the Council, and enjoined 
through him to be observed in 
all other dioceses. He was still 
employed in taking cognizance of 
recusants, and enforcing uniformity 
of religion throughout the country. 

In the Convocation which was held 
in the year 1580, an humble peti- 
tion to the Queen was drawn up, 
praying the restoration of the Arch- 
bishop to his place. He then 
appears to have made submis- 
sion in a form more acceptable 
to the Queen, upon which his sus- 
pension was removed: and _ this 
submission was followed by a still 
more humble confession and de- 
claration of himself, “ beseech- 
ing her Highness not to impute 
his conduct to any obstinate intent 
of disobeying her Majesty; but 
only that he was moved in con- 
science to be an humble suitor to 
her Majesty, to be spared from be- 
ing the special instrument in sup- 
pressing the said exercises, And 
to the intent her Majesty may think 
that he meant no disobedience in 
any maintenance of them to conti- 
nue contrary to her commandment, 
praying her Majesty to be truly in- 
formed, how he himself did, in his 
own bishopric, aud other peculiar 
jurisdictions, suffer no such exer. 
cises to be used after the time of 
her Majesty's said commandment,” 
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Even at this period, when his holy 
and exemplary life was drawing to 
a close, his great care and diligence 
in looking after matters relating to 
the Church—his concern for of- 
fences and scandal—his labour for 
peace—his justice and integrity— 
his tenderness ot putting the infe- 
rior clergy to charges—his accuracy 
in business, notwithstanding his ag p 
—were eminently conspicuous. 

He was now become blind, yet at 
first not without some hope of the 

ecovery of his sight ; but all hopes 


at last entirely vanished, Afflicted 
with this infirmity, he was very will- 
ing to be released from the cares 
of his station, and readily there- 
fore acqulesced i an imtimation of 
the Qneen’s pleasure, conveyed to 
him by Piers, Bishop of Sarum, 


ind there- 
by enjoy her Majesty’s favour, havy- 
ing an honourable pension assigned 
to him.” He only asked permission 
to remain in until the 
Michaelmas when the 
audit of the See was kept, in order 
to have time for arranging his al- 
fairs, and leaving things well order- 


* that he should resign, 


possession 


following, 


ed for his successor, 

He had indeed entertained some 
hopes of a return of the 
favour, particularly as she had 


Queen's 


lately 


sent him a new year’s gift of a 
silver cup; but it appeared, on 
the contrary, that the Queen not 
only contiuued to require his re- 


but also thought 


signation, not fit 
to grant him further time to resign 
than the Annunciation “ap- 
proaching. Being apprized of this, 
he humbly submitted to her order; 


ind moreover thanked her, “ for that, 
of her gracious goodness she had 


next 


made mention, as he was informed, 
of an honourable portion to be as- 
signed unto him for his sustentation 
in those few and evil days, as he 
said, which he had yet to live.” He 
had yet two petitions to make to the 
Queen: that would 
grant him the house and grounds at 
Croydon, ‘¢ having not at that hour 
any house of his own to put his 
] 


one was, she 
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head in, after he should remove 
from Lambeth”—the other was, that 
he might not be troubled after his 
resignation for dilapidations *. 

It happened, however, that his 
resignation was not compassed by 
the 25th of March. It was owing, it 
seems,to the virtuous refusal of Whit- 
giftto enter upon that see as long as 
Grindal was alive—the Queen conse. 
quently not being yet provided with 
a fit person to put in the office. 
While these proceedings were pend- 
ing, the Archbishop (though quick 
and unimpaired in mind) was but in 
a bad condition of health, besides 
the loss of his sight; whieh indis- 
position partly prevented the further 
t n of the business—so that 
ad still in May, Arch- 
bishop: the eighth day of which 
month he mad 
tament +; wherein he styled himself 
irchbishop of Canterbury, whole in 
mind, and of perfect remembrance. 
By this will he endowed a free gram- 


nsacti 


e his last will and tes- 


mar school at his native parish of 
St. Begh’s, in Cumberland, besides 
ceiving several other benefactions—to 
Pembroke Hall, and Magdalen and 
Christ's College, in Cambridge; to 
Queen’s College, in Oxford; to the 
poor of Canterbury, Lambeth, Croy- 
and St. Begh’s. It was not 

hs after he made his will 


aon, 
two mout 
that the holy Arc hbishop concluded 
bis life. For on the 6th day of July, 
spent with cares and labours for the 
good of the Church, after a very ex- 
emplary and useful life, he surren- 
dered his soul to God, dying in his 
great climacteric year, sixtv-three. 

He was buried, according to his 


* Dilapidations had been already a sub- 


ject of grievance to him, as there was some 


disagreement between Archbishop Sandys 
and himself on account of them. 

t The first bequest in the will is to the 
Queen, of the New Testament in Greek, 
of Stevens's impression; of which Strype 
remarks, ** This was a truly royal present, 
not only in respect of the book itself, 
whose author is the King of kings and Lord 
of lords, but in regard of the print, be- 
ing one of the finest and correctest editions 
of the New Testament that ever was 
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desire, in the chancel of Croydon 
church ; a monument was erected to 
him on the south side of the com- 
munion table, representing his figure 
in stone, lying at length, with the 
hands in the posture of praying ; 
the eyes having a kind of white in 
the pupil, to denote his blindness. 
His face is represented as comely, 
with a long beard, somewhat forked 
and curling. He lived and died un- 
married ; the only male person of 
his family being William Grindal, 
who is mentioned in his will as his 
*¢ servant.” All the rest of his kin 
were sister’s children. 

He was of a mild and subdued 
temper, and friendly disposition ; in 
his deportment courteous and af- 
fable; not irritable, nor soon an- 
gry; well spoken, and easy of ac- 
cess, and that even in his elation; 
always obliging in his carriage, lov- 
ing and grateful to his servants, and 
ofa free and liberal heart. His fear 
of God, and sincere love of religion, 
evidently appeared in his willingly 
foregoing of his own country, his 
ease, his presidentship in Pembrove 
Hall, his yood prebends in the 
Churches of St. Paul and Westmin- 
ster, and all his preferments and 
hopes, and living abroad in a strange 
land, that he might preserve his 
conscience, and serve God in purity 
and truth; cheerfully comporting 
with narrower and straiter circum- 
stances of living. 

He was endued with that immu- 
table constancy of mind in persist- 
ing in a thing which he reckoned 
his duty, that though the Queen’s 
offence was so much to be dreaded, 
yet for the averting of it he would take 
no irregular course. His plain, yet 
humble refusal of the Queen’s order 
to him, to put down the ministers’ 
exercises, must be reckoned truly 
as one of the best passages of his 
life; more especially, as the con- 
scientiousness of that refusal was 
shewn by his willingness to resign 


all his dignities, and return to a 
private life. 

Neither did this incompliance 
with the Queen proceed from any 
elation of mind, by reason of his 
high place or dignity: for such 
external, accidental things, made no 
change in his temper and disposi- 
tion, which was ever at the same 
stay of meekness and gentleness, 

In subsequent times he has been 
thought to have held the reins too 
loose in respect to the puritanical 
faction, and has been vulgarly blam- 
ed for slackness in his government 
of Church affairs. But he best knew 
what courses were fittest to be pur- 
sued, who lived in those times, and 
could take counsel according to the 
present urgency of affairs: and 
when his mildness is objected to 
him, it must be remembered, that 
upon occasion that mildness was 
joined with severity too. And meek 
as he was in spirit, and most yield- 
ing to Christians of the meanest 
rank in the offices of charity, and 
where religion received no detri- 
ment, yet when the good of reli- 
gion or the Church was implicated, 
he would be bold and free with 
persons of the highest quality, and 
give his counsel or reproof without 
tear or faint-heartedness ; as was evi- 
dent in his reproof of the Queen in 
the matter of the exercises. 

Thus, in the discharge of his high 
function, he lived and died un- 
blamable—being a Prelate of truly 
apostolical spirit, and most primi- 
tive in all his conversation. 

He does not appear to have left 
much in print behind him; yet one 
tract, entitled 4 Dialogue between 
Custom and Truth, and contained in 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments, which 
is attributed to him as the author, 
is worthy of notice ; being written 
in a clear method, and with much 
rational evidence against the real, 
that is, the gross and corporal, pre- 
sence in the sacrament. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Ministerial Character of Christ 
pra tically considered. By ( h irl 5 
R. Sumner, M.A. Domestic Chap- 
lain 


lestoy 
jesty, 


and Librarian l his Ma 
und Prebendary of Wor- 
cester, 8vo. pp. 446. 10s. 6d. 
AGREEABLY familiar as our read- 
ers and ourselves have 
with the name of Sumner, it was 
with much satisfaction that we saw 
another bearer of it come before the 
public as an author, in behalf of the 
same holy cause which his brother 


, 
long been 


had so zealously and so ably main- 
tained. When we first heard the 
title of Mr. Charles Sumner’s book, 
we conceived he had given us a 
companion to his brother's “* Apos-. 
tolical Preaching considered :” and 
we confess that we should not have 
been sorry to have found this idea 
realized. As it is, while he has 
contemplated our Lord only in his 
character of a prophet or teacher, 
he bas confined himself also to a de- 
lineation of the manner, without 
examining the matter, of his per- 
sonal preaching. This is 
tionably a subject of high import- 


unques- 


ance and interest: and Mr. Sum- 
ner’s treatment of it is every way 
worthy of a Christian minister. We 


shall now proceed to give our read- 
ers a somewhat more particular ac- 
count of his work. 

The first chapter (which we can- 
not help thinking the least effective 
in the book, and so far unfortunately 
placed as giving in limine an erro- 
neous impression of the whole per- 
formance) is mainly occupied in 
proving Christ’s prophetical cha- 
racter—from the predictions of the 
Old Testament, from the testimony 
of Christ himself, of John the Bap- 
tist, of our Lord’s Apostles and 
Disciples, and of the people at 
large, who heard his preaching, and 
witnessed his miracles, Now really 


Mr. Sumner does appear to us to 
h 


in ti star yected him- 
sell LO i i r labs 
‘1 iu > i ‘ ctl 
and il are, the differences and 


prof ssed Christians 
respecting the person and ofhce of 
Christ, this at least is a part of his 
character, which has never 

called into question, That he came 
into the world as a prophet or teach- 


utes among 


been 


er, all are agreed. Against forget- 
ting that his ofhce of prophet was 


subordinate to his ofhce of priest, 
Mr. Sumner has wisely cautioned 
his But we but 
consider as too unqualified the ob- 
servation, which Mr. Sumner, and 
his brother also in his Apostolical 
Preaching, have quoted with appro- 
bation from Macknight—that ‘ the 
Son of God came from heaven, not 
to make the Gospel revelation, but 
to be the subject of it.” ‘* Not so 
much to make the Gospel revela- 
tion, as to be the subject of it,” 
would have been a correct 
position. This is one of the many 
instances where truth is sacrificed 
to point of Into a 
somewhat similar error Mr. Sumner 
himself appears to have fallen, when 
in this chapter, p. 28. he asserts, 
that ** Christ was more free in his 
communications in 


readers, cannot 


more 


€ x pression, 


the single dis- 
with the Samaritan woman, 
than in all his discourses with his 
own countrymen, during the whole 
of his ministry.” Now unless Mr, 
Sumner means to except the disci- 
ples of Jesus from this assertion, 
which he has _ not 
conceive it to be abundantly dis- 
proved by many of our Lord’s con- 
versations with them: at all events 
it will not easily be reconciled with 
the passage, Luke xxiv. 27. where 
we read that ‘‘ beginning at Moses 
and ail the prophets, he expounded 
unto” two of his disciples * in all 


course 


done) we 
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the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself.” Again, when Mr. Sumner, 
p. 48. says that “ if we look at the 
Jewish teachers, we shall find them 
represented in the Bible either as 
dumb dogs, or as blind guides,” 
ought he not to have made a reser- 
vation in favour of those prophets 
to whose ministerial faithfulness the 
Scriptures of truth have so often 
borne testimony? It was this faith- 
fulness which feared not to rebuke 
those blind watchmen and dumb 
dogs. Is. lvili, 10.—Of the practi- 
cal reflections which conclude this, 
as almost all the other chapters, 
the third and the fifth ought surely 
to have been comprehended under 
The one inculcates 
the duty of paying the most devout 
attention to Christ’s teaching; the 
other the danger of neglecting it; 
the latter being the necessary and 
inseparable consequence of the for- 
mer. For one Mr. Sumuer quotes, 


“ We ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, 
lest at any time we should let them slip. 
For if the word spoken by angels was 
stedfast, and every transgression and 


disobedience received a just recompense of 


reward, how shall we escape, if we neglect 
so great salvation, which at the first began 


to be spoken by the Lord.” Heb. ii. 1—3. 


For the other we have, 


“ See that ye refuse not him that speak- 
eth. For if they escaped not, who re- 
fused him that spake on earth, much more 
shall not we escape, if we turn away from 
Him that speaketh from heaven.” Heb. 
xl. 25. 


Parallel passages surely, and be- 
longing to the same class. We will 
endeavour to make up for the free- 
dom of our remarks on this chap- 
ter, by extracting from the second 
practical reflection, the following 
Justly-conceived and well-written 
passage for the gratification of our 
readers, 
considered as an 


“ When Christ is 


Apostle, it obviously occurs to the mind, 
that in the person of the messenger, we 
see in some measure the very lineaments 
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aud moral representation of the Almighty 
Power from whom he was sent. The 
nature of the Divinity itself, to a certain 
extent, stands revealed to our view ; and 
though no man hath seen the Father at any 
time, as just an idea is formed of the un- 
approachable Godhead as the understand- 
ing of man can receive.—In the conduct 
of human affairs, an ambassador invested 
with authority to transact the business of 
his principal, carries with him in his whole 
behaviour a deportment agreeable to the 
instructions of his superior ; he speaks in 
the language and adopts the general cla- 
racter of the power whom he is commis- 
sioned to represent. We collect without 
difficulty, from the pacific or warlike tone 
of his demeanour, whether the intentions 
of the party for whom he appears, are 
conceived in a friendly or hostile spirit.— 
Just such an ambassador is Christ between 
heaven and earth. We may gain a know- 
ledge of the manner in which God regards 
mankind, from the character of Lim whom 
he sent from his bosom to propose terms 
of reconciliation to them. Under the old 
dispensation he appeared to the world as 
a jealous God,—unapproachable by mortal 
presence,—shrouded in the semblance of 
a burning fire, and encompassed with the 
terrors of the storm and whirlwind,— 
whom none could see or hear, and live, 
But seen through the medium of Jesus, 
God is contemplated under a new charac- 
ter. He is no longer an avenging Judge, 
exacting the penalties of the Law, and de- 
manding satisfaction for his offended jus- 
tice; but a Father reconciled by an expia- 
tory sacrifice of his own appointment, 
looking complacently on the renewed na- 
ture of his once lost children, and sending 
them through his Son a message of pardon 
and love. Former revelation had unfolded 
much of the majesty, and grandeur, and 
awfulness of God: but the declaration 
made of him by Christ is one which, while 
it detracts nothing from his sublimity and 
power, invests him at the same time with 
all the gentler attributes of tenderness 
and mercy.” VP. 42. 


The second and third chapters 
contain a luminous statement of the 
peculiarities in the ministry of 
Christ; whether incidental to his 
Divine Nature, or to the novelty of 
his Religion. And here Mr. Sum- 
ner has taken an opportunity of 
cautioning us against construing our 
Lord’s silence respecting particular 
vices into a mitigation of their cri- 
niinality, for want of taking imto ac- 
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count the peculiar circumstances of 


his ministry. He has rightly re- 
marked that Christ, with a discre- 
tion from which we may derive an 
useful lesson, directed the weight of 
his censure chiefly against those 
corruptions of the law which pre- 
vailed at his advent; passing over 
with little, or no notice, faults to 
which the Jews of hi day were little 


disposed. But in the instance of 
usury he is unfortunate. When he 
says, p. 124. that ‘* the Evangelists 
mention no direct law against this 


practice, though expressly declared 
unlawful by the Jewish legislator, 
and, in fact, ‘ as much forbidden to 
a Christian as to a Jew,” he 
pears not to 
upon the subject. 


ap- 
have correct notions 
In the first place, 
he does not seem to be awar , that 
not call but 


any intcrest or increase for the loan 


only what awe usury, 


of money, (which is the same thing 


with usury in Scripture, Lev. xxv. 


36. Ezek. xviii. 13.) was expressly 
repeatedly forbidden to the 
Jews among one another, 
19, 20. see 


Exod. xxii. 25. 


and 
Deut. xxill. 
Patrick on the plac 

Lev. xxv. 36.—In 
the next pl ice, he 
forgotten, that it was no less ex- 
pressly permitted to them to lend 
money upon usury Or increase to a 
that was not an 
Whence, 
) we may conclude, 
that taking increase or interest may 


appears to have 


stranger, or one 
Israelite, Deut. xxiii. 20, 


savs Newcome, ‘‘ 


be agreeable to justice, if duly cir 
cumstanced.” At all events, the 


law upon this subject was peculiar 
to the Jew, and not, as Mr 
ners words imply, equally applica- 
ble to Christian.— One 
incorrect statement we 


sume 


other 
1 the 
former of these chapters ; and we 


the 


notice it 


think ourselves bound not to pass it 
over, because it is brought forward 
far too 
high and holy to be maintained by 


in support of a doctrine 


, 


any assertion in the least degree 
questionable, and far too abundantly 
proved, by the most direct testimo- 
nics of God’s word, to need such 


defence, 
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*¢ Never,” says Mr. Sumner, * as ha 
been remarked for the purpose of shewing 
that Christ was one with, and equal to t 
Father, ‘ did he, except in the case 
Lazarus, for the sake of the spectato, 
make any appeal to his Father, or ¢g 
the least intimation of any power exerts 
except what was inherent in himself, 
P. 69. 

We think Mr. Sumner would n 
have adopted this remark, had 
remembered (to say nothing of o1 
Lord’s many prayers to his Fath: 
for Himself and others) the remar 
able rebuke to Peter, Matt. xxv 
53. ‘* Thinkest thou that I cann 
now pray to my Father, and he sha 
more than twely 

rhis is certain! 
at least, an implied exception to t 
in question, The tru 
is, that our Lord, on these occa- 
ions, spoke in his mediatorial ¢ 


presently give me 


legions of angels ? 


statement 


pacity, and not in his purely divii 
character; a distinction which it 
constantly necessary to keep in vir 
for the right understanding of Seri 
ture, 


In the 


fourth chapter, which i 


entitled Zhe Spirituality of th 
Ministry of Christ, Mr. Sumue 
has shewn at large, that this wa: 
t novel, and peculiar, an 


he most 
distinguishing feature in our Lord’s 


teaching, 


“¢ In fact our Lord’s discourses all tend 
to shew, that God, who is a spirit, mus 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, and 
that we must not draw nigh and honou 
him with on lips, while our hearts ave 
far from him.—Were it necessary to sing: 
out any one particular excellence, as the 
characteristic feature of the Sermon o1 
the Mount, it would seem to be spirilua 
lity, as distinguished from the lifeless an 
formal teaching of the Scribes and ex- 
pounders of the Law.—Yet this discourss 
has met with a singular reception. Either 
its value in a general point of view, as ; 
pattern of spiritual comment on the Divine 
Will, 
misunderstanding of the circumstances 
which it was delivered; or it has 
magnified by an exclusive 


has been depreciated, owing to a 


under 
been unduly 
preference and veneration, to the detri 
ment of other parts of Holy Scriptur 
While some, overlooking the tact that th 
Apostles were not yet chosen trom amon 
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the disciples, have supposed its precepts 
to be addressed solely to the Apostles, 
and to be binding on them alone ; others, 
on the contrary, have denied that any doc- 
trine or command, which is not contained 
in it, can be obligatory on Christians at 
large, or essential to be received by them,” 
P, 1306 

Mr. Sumner has forcibly stated 
the fact that, as spirituality of mind 
ind affections was altogether un- 
known to the Pagan world, so also 
was the want of it the greatest ob- 
stacle with which our Lord had to 
contend in the Jews, even in his 
disciples and Apostles themselves. 
But when he instances in Philip, 
ind observes that “‘ the Apostle was 
enabled to attain a much clearer 


_knowledge of” spiritual things ‘ be- 


fore he preached Jesus to the Ethio- 
pian eunuch,” he not only contra- 
dicts all the best interpreters, but 
the plain tenor of the sacred his- 
tory, from which it clearly appears 
that it was Philip the Deacon, and 
not the Apostle, who converted the 
Ethiopian. The same mistake oc- 
curs also at p. 47.—We are sorry 
to see Mr. Sumner in this chapter 
inclined to add his name to those who 
are accustomed to speak with con- 
tempt of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History, in comparison with that of 
the two Milners. From the party 
motives, which actuate many in this 
preference, we know Mr. Sumner 
to be exempt. 

The fifth chapter is a very judi- 
cious essay on The Gradual Teach- 
ing of Christ ; and shews very fully 
and clearly, that ‘* our Lord’s prac- 
tice, as a teacher of divine truth, 
was in a ratio of progressive ad- 
vancement from the first elements 
to the highest mysteries of religion.” 
And hence he has accounted for 
the absence in the Lord’s Prayer of 
any direction 
“ To present all petitions in Christ’s name; 
because it was not yet the season for de- 
claring the doctrine of intercession expli- 
citly. Afterwards, when the reason for 


reserve was removed, aud the way into 
the Holy of Holies through the Mediator 
could be thoroughly understood, without 
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endangering, through a premature disco- 
very, the appointed order of events, the 
proper channel of approach to the throne 
of grace was promulgated, and a new me- 
dium of acceptance of powerful and un- 
failing efficacy was set forth. Hitherto 
ye have asked nothing in my name ;—ask, 
and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full*.” P. 216. 


The following passage puzzles us 
—there appears to be in it some 
error of the press. 

** He (the preacher) will temper his zeal 
for enlightening the souls committed to his 
charge with judgment aud circumspection ; 
he will press forward, but gradually and 
with caution, lest in his haste he place a 
stumbling-block in the way of those who 
may not be so far from the kingdom of 
heaven.” BP. 224. 


The sixth chapter treats of 
Christ's Adaptation of incidental 
Occurrences or Expressions to the 
Purposes of Instruction, a subject 
which has been placed in a striking 
point of view by several writers, and 
by none more so than Bishop Law. 
—We extract from this part of the 
work the following pertinent and 
impressive lesson, 


“* This particular feature of our Lord’s 
ministerial character teaches us, that it is 
a duty incumbent on the clergy to render 
all things subservient to the object of their 
ministry. They have a double account 
to settle—an account with God, as well as 
an account with men; and it may happen 
that though the latter party have nothing 
to object against them, yet their functions 
may not have been adequately discharged 
in the sight of the great High Priest of the 
Church, It is very possible, that the le- 
gitimate demands of men may be satisfied, 
while little progress has been made in the 
liquidation of the debt due to an (a) higher 
power. Like Job, men may be clear at 
the tribunal of their fellow-creatures, but 
may lave nothing to answer when God 
riseth up in judgment. Even if their en- 
gagements be not exactly in the nature of 
a conditional contract, as far as man is 
concerned, yet there are certain extra- 
official obligations, certain undefined, 
though not the less binding duties, which 
every man set apart for the ministry has 
undertaken to fulfil, His work must not 
be looked upon as an ordinary profession, 





* “ John xvi, 24.” 
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to be conducted on that principle of reci- 
procity which governs the com:non deal- 
ings of mankind. He desecrates his high 


calling when he considers it in the tight of 


a mere commercial transaction, in whicha 


bargain is struck for a certain return of 


services upon the payment of a certain 
price. Like his heavenly Pattern he will 
be constantly about his Master's business : 
he will avail himself of times, and seasons, 
and topics, and present the truths of which 
he is the depository, in so judicious and 
pertinent a manner, that his speech may 
with salt, and 


be at all times seasoned 


that no man may be able to accuse him of 


neglect, or inquire, like Esau, in the tone 
of mingled regret and reproach, Hast not 
thou a blessing for me also?” P. 275. 


The seventh chapter treats of the 
Tenderness, and the eighth of the 
Prudence of Christ's Ministry. We 
would gladly make extracts from 
both, would our limits allow us; 
for both abound with judicious and 
useful observations. But we must 
content ourselves with calling the 
attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks from the 
latter. 


‘* Those seem to have mistaken the ex- 
ample of Christ who take his zeal for their 
pattern, but overlook the prudence with 
which he kept it within the limits of pro- 
priety. It is sometimes thought that a 


deep interest in the eternal welfare of 


others will warrant any measure that may 
conduce to their safety ; though, generally 
speaking, to ensure any measure of success, 
the cantion with which they are approached 


should be proportioned to the strength of 


prejudices to be removed, There is a 
certain degree of ¢ iptiousness always at- 
tendant on error, it be not ten- 
dealt with, will perhaps prove the 
most effectual obstacle to the work of im- 
provement. That apostolical rule 
founded on an intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, which calls on the Corinthian 
converts to ‘ give none offence, neither to 
the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the 
Church of God: even as I please all men 
in all things, not seeking mine own profit, 
but the profit of many, that they may be 
saved.’ 

Yet it is impossible not to observe, 
that an inclination sometimes exists to give 


which, if 


derly 
t 


was 


a deliberate shock to opinions deemed er- 
roneous, in a manner quite as uncalled for 
by fidelity to the doctrines of the Gospel, 
as it is inconsistent with Christian charity 
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and the practice of our Redeemer, Fide. 
lity to the doctrines of the Gospel requir; 
us to use the language of encouraging loy 
as much as the language of alarm and war 
ing. Christian charity seems to deman 
not indeed a dangerous indulgence to th 
mote in a brother's eye, but such a mez. 
sure of prudence and tenderness in remo 
ing it as shall not close it {the eye] f 
ever against the true light. The practi 
of our Redeemer seems to enjoin su 
gentle dealing with those who may nott 
far from the kingdom of God, as may eve 
tually win them to the truth, and save by 
conciliatory appeal what would have be: 
lost by precipitation and heat.” 


Mr. Sumner follows up thes 
remarks by a striking exemplific 
tion of the want of such minister 
prudence in the missionary Martyn, 


«¢ ** * coming in, said many had b 

come more hostile than ever: they shou 

come up to prayers, because they thought 
I was sincere; but not to the sermon, 

they thought I did nothing but prea 

about hell: I hope this portends good., 

Sept. 21. I seemed uneasy at the though 
of calling forth the hatred of people to- 
morrow by preaching to them unp/leasay 
truths. Sept. 22. Sunday. Was 
tried by the fear of man than I ever have 
been since God has called me to the mi- 
nistry. The threats and opposition of 
these men made me unwilling to set before 
them the truths which they hated: yet / 
had no species of hesitation about doing it 
They had let me know that if I woul 
preach a sermon like one of Blair's, the 

should be glad to hear it; but they woul 
not attend if so much of hell was preached 
This morning, again, Capt. * © * said, 
‘ Mr. Martyn must not damn us to-day, o1 
none will come again.’ I was a little dis 
turbed, but Luke x. and, above all, our 
Lord’s last address to his disciples, Jol 
xiv. 16. strengthened me. I took for m; 
text Psalm ix. 17. The wicked shall bi 
turned into hell, and all the nations that 
The officers were all behind 
my back, in order to have an opportunity 
of retiring in case of dislike. B** * at 
tended the whole time. 


mor 


H * * *, as soo 
as he heard the text, went back, and saw 
he would hear no more about hell; so he 
employed himself in feeding the geese 
. said, Thad shut him up in hell ; an 
the universal cry was, *‘ we are all to bi 
damned *,’ 

A few pages farther on, his biogra- 





* “ Life of Martyn, pp. 130, 134.” 
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pher notices the consequences of this mode 
of preaching. ‘ The violent and increas- 
ing opposition he experienced from many 
of the more intelligent part of the passen- 
gers, and the discouraging inattention he 
too often perceived amoung the other class 
of his hearers, caused him to grieve on their 
account, and to humbie himself before God. 
I zo down, he says, and stand in the midst 
of a few, without their taking the smallest 
notice: Lord, it is for thy sake I suffer 
such slights—let me persevere notwith- 
standing. But though he mourned on their 
account, he was contented to be left with- 
out fruit, if such were the will of God. 
Conscious of having delivered the message 
faithfully, and trusting that with respect to 
both descriptions of auditors, Ae had com- 
mended himself to their consciences, if ke 
had not reached their hearts, his own 
peace of mind was not affected, &c. &c. 
The Sunday after this, presuming it would 
be the last, Mr. Martyn addressed the 
ship’s company in a farewell discourse.— 
The occasion, it might have been con- 
ceived, was such as to preclude any dispo- 
sition to ridicule, even with men pre-emi- 
nently disposed to scoffing and contempt. 
But those who had reviled him at first, 
continued to revile him to the very last*.’ 

*‘ The same ill success attended his 
preaching at the New Church at Calcutta. 
His first discourse caused a great ferment, 
and was exceedingly offensive to many of 
his hearers, ‘The consequence was, that a 
season of great irritation ensued, very 
warm personal attacks were directed 
against him; and another chaplain, one of 
Martyn’s friends, found it expedient to 
adopt the plan of simply reading the Ho- 
milies to the congregation, in order to 
avoid the spirit of disputation and contro- 
versy which began to prevail universally. 
It is not improbable” (we can hardly think 
this) ‘* that his opponents in the ship would 
have been equally unmoved, had he ad- 
dressed them in a different manner. But the 
experiment should have been tried. The 
truth should have been spoken in love, and 
a way gradually opened for the introduc- 
tion of topics which could not be heard 





* “ Life of Martyn, pp. 169. 174.” 
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with candour, or received with advantage 
by minds in a state of violent irritation 
against them.” P, 365. 


Why, we would ask, is it stated (p. 
134.) that St. Paul “ twice quoted 
passages from Greek poets,” when 
we have three indisputable citations 
from them by the Apostle, two 
whole verses, and one hemistich 2? 
We hope too, Mr. Sumner will see 
the propriety of correcting suc! 
phrases as ‘ localities of the place,” 
‘* monotonous circle,” ‘ way-side 
path,” and such words as amelio- 
rate. 

We have no space to devote to 
the two last chapters, on the Indivi- 
dual Application of Christ's Preach- 
ing, and the Effects of his Ministry ; 
and must now dismiss Mr. Sumner’s 
book with our sincere thanks for the 
high gratification which he has af- 
forded us, and for the service which 
he has rendered to the cause of re- 
ligion. He has displayed an inti- 
mate knowledge of his subject, and 
a very sound judgment in the treat- 
ment of it. To those who would 
become familiar with our Lord’s 
ministry and character, and reap 
from them the instruction in which 
they are so rich, we recommend the 
work before us as a valuable com- 
mentary upon the evangelical narra- 
tives. To those, in particular, who 
are themselves entering upon the 
ministerial functions, this book is 
calculated to be of great utility. If 
we have not scrupled freely to point 
out what little appears to us in it to 
need correction, we have done so 
from a wish to contribute our hum- 
ble endeavours to the removal of 
any thing which might at all tend to 
depreciate its merits, or detract from 
its popularity. 


4H 
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of Canterbury. By {rchibald 
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Preacher at the I Natic na 1 Society s 
Chapel, Ely Place, and Joint Se- 
cre tary to the Society for Promot- 


hed at 


ing Christian Knowledge. Ato. 
pp. 16. Rivingtons. 1624. 
THE period hus at length arrived, 


at which we behold the West In 
Church placed 


dian 
on a footing of dig- 


nity and efficiency. At length she 
has been recognized as a genuine 


daughter of the Church of England, 
and admitted to all the privileges 
which belong to her Apostolical de- 
scent. Hitherto she may be said to 
have rather tolerated than 
countenanced—to have been regard- 
ed rather with the distant courtesy 
of a friendly stranger, than cherished 
in the light ofa fostered relative. A 
happier day, however, has now 
dawned upon her ;—and we behold 
two Bishops especially consecrated 
to her service, with a company of 
ministers in their train about to set 
sail, as pious colonists from the mo- 
ther Church—sent to strengthen and 
comfort the brethren who are al- 
ready received into the congregation 
of Christ’s flock, as well as to bring 
in those to the fold who are as yet 
wandering as sheep without a shep- 
herd. 

Searcely has an occasion of equal 
interest presented itself to a Preach- 
er with that on which the Sermon 
now before us was delivered. It re- 
quires no imaginative powers, to 
open tothe eye a noble prospect of 
good, from the benevolent plan now 
in operation for diffusing the light of 
the Gospel in West Indian 
Islands, It requires no extraordi. 
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nary susceptibility of heart, to con- 
te mpl: rte with delight the increase 
of real comfort and happiness, which 
a well organized system of spiri- 
tual edification promises to scatter 
— hitherto compara. 
tively deserted corners of the Lord’s 
vineyard. —Every eye and heart 
must readily follow ‘the motions of 
that band of missionaries, which is 
about to leave our shores on their 
peaceful crusade, and behold a bles- 
sing marking their footsteps. 

Nor is it any disparagement to 
the present Clergy in the West In- 
dies, when we rest our hopes so 
strongly on the measures now com- 
menced for the spiritual good of the 
colonies. We have bad opportunity 
of knowing, that several of them are 
discharging the duties of their pro- 
fession with exemplary fidelity and 
activity. But they want organiza- 
tion and a head,—they are more 
like a Presbyterian ministry, living 
thus detached from the authority of 
a superior order, than a regular 
Episcopal Clergy,—-and their efforts 
therefore are those of desultory 
workmen, rather than of systematic 
fellow-labourers inthe Gospel. Nor 
again are they sufficient in number 
for the work which is required to 
be done. ‘ The harvest truly is 
great, but the labourers are few.” 
There is great need of their being 
reinforced by able auxiliaries, who 
shall emulously co-operate with 
them in the same field of exertion. 

The only aid which has as yet been 
extended to the Colonial Clergy, has 
been that which has been volunteer- 
ed on the part of the Dissenters;—and 
whatever has been attempted from 
that quarter, has proved, to say the 
least of it, an entire failure. ‘They 
have been but “ a cold alliance” in 
the work of Christian instruction. 
They have shewn no sympathy with 
those in whose assistance they have 
volunteered their services, and have 
carried out with them all that vanity 
which the spirit of dissent from an 
established religion naturally engen- 
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ders, and which, seconded by their 
ignorance and want of gentlemanly 
training, has excited no unreasona- 
ble disgust against theirco-operation. 
If we look into their reports, this as- 
sumption of importance constantly 
presents itself to our notice. Do 
they fail in accomplishing their work 
on any occasiou—it never occurs to 
them, that the persons themselves 
may have done wrong ;—the con- 
clusion is “ they are persecuted.” 
The cause of failure is always ex- 
trinsic to themselves, It is thus we 
find that, havingdone nothing in the 
West Indies, they cast the blame of 
their own inefficiency on the Plan- 
ters, and arrogantly assume that the 
cause of religion is opposed, because 
it is opposed in their own persons. 

The friendly support now on the 
eve of being afforded from the Mo- 
ther Church, is precisely the aid 
which is wanted, and which we are 
assured will be received with open 
arms in the West Indies, What- 
ever may be the objection made by 
the Planters to the attempts of un- 
authorized ministers, we have every 
reason to believe that they will cor- 
dially conspire with the efforts of a 
vegular Clergy directed and con- 
trolled by their Bishop. There is, 
throughout the West Indies, a strong 
feeling of respect on the part of the 
Colonists, for the clerical profession 
and character, and a disposition to 
receive favourably any suggestions 
from those who are lawfully set over 
them in the Lord. While the Colo. 
nists look not unnaturally with an 
eye of suspicion at the undisciplined 
intruder into the ministerial cha- 
racter, their prejudices all conspire 
with the chastened zeal of the minis- 
ters of a Church which they revere. 

But we are forgetting the task 
which we have undertaken, to lay 
before our readers the contents of 
the Sermon, preached at the con- 
secration of the first Bishops of the 
two newly-formed Dioceses—and 
we hasten accordingly, with plea- 
sure, to fulfil our engagement. 
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Mr. Campbell, we think, has 
treated his subject very ably and 
judiciously. Selecting for his text, 
i Cor. xii. 28, And God hath set 
some in the Church—first Apostles, 
secondarily Prophets, thirdly Teach- 
ers; he directs the argument of his 
discourse to the advantages pos- 
sessed by the Church of England, 
(as constituted agreeably to this in- 
timation of Scripture,) for propa- 
gating the Gospel in the West In- 
dies. ‘The subject is introduced by 
a reference to the economy of the 
Divine Grace as unequally vouch- 
safed to different portions of the 
world—in correspondence with the 
general analogy of nature—from 
which inequality of distribution re. 
sults the duty on the part of those 
communities who enjoy the light of 
Revelation to impart their spiritual 
benefits to their less favoured bre- 
thren. From the acknowledgment 
of the duty, the transition is natural 
to the most expedient means of per- 
forming it—which leads us imme- 
diately to the main purport of the 
discourse. 

But let us hear Mr, Campbell 
himself. Having alluded to that 
diversity and that unity which at the 
same time pervade the dispensations 
of grace as wellvas of nature, he thus 
proceeds: 

“« The knowledge of this fact is peculi- 
arly important on the occasion for which 
we are nowassembled. ‘“ God hath given 
us one body, but many members :” of those 
members some are strong, and some are 
feeble, some are more or less honourable. 
In like manner the Almighty hath divided 
his gifts in different proportions to dif- 
ferent quarters of the world. Civilization, 
liberty, religion are given to one and with- 
held from another, One country is the 
respected honoured head—anoitler the 
toiling weary limb. Not long before but 
since the promulgation of Christianity, the 
Potter who hath power over the clay, hath 
made some nations as it were to honour, 
and some to dishonour,—bath poured upon 
some the exceeding brightness of the Gos- 
pel, and suffered others to remain in that 
unvelief in which all were originally con- 
eluded. 
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to be conducted on that principle of reci- 
procity which governs the common deal- 
ings of mankind, He desecrates his high 
calling when he considers it in the tight of 
a mere Commercial transaction, in which a 
bargain is struck for a certain return of 
services upon the payment of a certain 
price. Like his heavenly Pattern he will 
be constantly about his Master’s business : 
he will avail himself of times, and seasons, 
and topics, and present the truths of which 
he is the depository, in so judicious and 
pertinent a manner, that his speech may 


be at all times seasoned with salt, and 


that no man may be able to accuse him of 


neglect, or inquire, like Esau, in the tone 
of mingled regret and reproach, Hast not 
thou a blessing for me also?” PB. 275. 


The seventh chapter treats of the 
Tenderness, and the eighth of the 
Prudence of Christ’s Ministry. We 
would gladly make extracts from 
both, would our limits allow us; 
for both abound with judicious and 
useful observations. But we must 
content ourselves with calling the 
attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks from the 
latter. 


«* Those seem to have mistaken the ex- 
ample of Christ who take his zeal for their 
pattern, but overlook the prudence with 
which he kept it within the limits of pro- 
priety. It is sometimes thought that a 
deep interest in the eternal welfare of 
others will warrant any measure that may 
conduce to their safety ; though, generally 
speaking, to ensure any measure of success, 
the caution with which they are approached 
should be proportioned to the strength of 
prejudices to be removed, There is a 
certain degree of captiousness always at- 
tendant on error, which, if it be not ten- 
derly dealt with, will perhaps prove the 
most effectual obstacle to the work of im- 
provement. That apostolical rule 
founded on an intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, which calls on the Corinthian 
converts to ‘ give none offence, neither to 
the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the 
Church of God: even as I please all men 
in all things, not seeking mine own profit, 
but the profit of many, that they may be 
saved.’ 

“ Yet it is impossible not to observe, 
that an inclination sometimes exists to give 
a deliberate shock to opinions deemed er- 
roneous, in a manner quite as uncalled for 
by fidelity to the doctrines of the Gospel, 
as it is inconsistent with Christian charity 
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and the practice of our Redeemer, Fide. 
lity to the doctrines of the Gospel requires 
us to use the language of encouraging love, 
as much as the language of alarm and wary 
ing. Christian charity seems to demand, 
not indeed a dangerous indulgence to the 
mote ina brother's eye, but such a mea- 
sure of prudence and tenderness in remoy 
ing it as shall not close it [the eye] for 
ever against the true light. ‘The practice 
of our Redeemer seems to enjoin such 
gentle dealing with those who may not be 
far from the kingdom of God, as may even- 
tually win them to the truth, and save by a 
conciliatory appeal what would have been 
lost by precipitation and heat,” 


Mr. Sumner follows up _ thiese 
remarks by a striking exemplifica- 
tion of the want of such ministerial 
prudence in the missionary Martyn, 


«¢ ** * coming in, said many had be- 
come more hostile than ever: they should 
come up to prayers, because they thought 
I was sincere; but not to the sermon, as 
they thought I did nothing but preach 
about hell: I hope this portends good... 
Sept. 21. L seemed uneasy at the thoughts 
of calling forth the hatred of people to- 
morrow by preaching to them unpleasant 
truths. Sept. 22. Sunday. Was more 
tried by the fear of man than I ever have 
been since God has called me to the mi- 
nistry. The threats and opposition of 
these men made me unwilling to set before 
them the truths which they hated: yet / 
had no species of hesitation about doing it 
They had let me know that if I would 
preach a sermon like one of Blair's, they 
should be glad to hear it ; but they would 
not attend if so much of hell was preached. 
This morning, again, Capt. * © * said, 
‘Mr. Martyn must not damn us to-day, or 
none will come again.’ I was a little dis- 
turbed, but Luke x. and, above all, our 
Lord’s last address to his disciples, Joln 
xiv, 16. strengthened me. I took for my 
text Psalm ix. 17. The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations that 
The officers were all behind 
my back, in order to have an opportunity 


of retiring in case of dislike. B ** ? at- 
tended the whole time. H * * *, as soo 


as he heard the text, went back, and said 

he would hear no more about hell; so he 

employed himself in feeding the geese ; 

* said, Thad shut him up in hell; and 

the universal cry was, *‘ we are all to be 
daimne d a9 

“* A few pages farther on, his biogra- 








* “ Life of Martyn, pp. 130. 134.” 
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pher notices the consequences of this mode 
of preaching. ‘ The violent and increas- 
ing opposition he experienced from many 
of the more intelligent part of the passen- 
gers, and the discouraging inattention he 
too often perceived among the other class 
of his hearers, caused him to grieve on their 
account, and to humbie himself before God. 
[ go down, he says, and stand in the midst 
of a few, without their taking the smallest 
notice: Lord, it is for thy sake I suffer 
such slights—let me persevere notwith- 
standing. But though he mourned on their 
account, he was contented to be left with- 
out fruit, if such were the will of God. 
Conscious of having delivered the message 
faithfully, and trusting that with respect to 
both descriptions of auditors, he had com- 
mended himself to their consciences, if ke 
had not reached their hearts, his own 
peace of mind was not affected, &c. &c. 
The Sunday after this, presuming it would 
be the last, Mr. Martyn addressed the 
ship’s company in a farewell discourse,— 
The occasion, it might have been con- 
ceived, was such as to preclude any dispo- 
sition to ridicule, even with men pre-emi- 
nently disposed to scoffing and contempt. 
But those who had reviled him at first, 
continued to revile him to the very last*.’ 

‘ The same ill success attended his 
preaching at the New Church at Calcutta. 
His first discourse caused a great ferment, 
and was exceedingly offensive to many of 
his hearers, ‘The consequence was, that a 
season of great irritation ensued, very 
warm personal attacks were directed 
against him; and another chaplain, one of 
Martyn’s friends, found it expedient to 
adopt the plan of simply reading the Ho- 
milies to the congregation, in order to 
avoid the spirit of disputation and contro- 
versy which began to prevail universally, 
It is not improbable” (we can hardly think 
this) ‘* that his opponents in the ship would 
have been equally unmoved, had he ad- 
dressed them in a different manner. But the 
experiment should have been tried. The 
truth should have been spoken in love, and 
a way gradually opened for the introduc- 
tion of topics which could not be heard 





* “ Life of Martyn, pp. 169. 174.” 
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with candour, or received with advantage 
by minds in a state of violent irritation 
against them.” P. 365. 


Why, we would ask, is it stated (p. 
134.) that St. Paul “ ¢wice quoted 
passages from Greek poets,” when 
we have three indisputable citations 
from them by the Apostle, two 
whole verses, and one hemistich 2? 
We hope too, Mr. Sumner will see 
the propriety of correcting such 
phrases as “ localities of the place,” 
‘* monotonous circle,” ‘ way-side 
path,” and such words as amelio- 
rate. 

We have no space to devote to 
the two last chapters, on the Indivi- 
dual Application of Christ's Preach- 
ing, and the Effects of his Ministry ; 
and must now dismiss Mr. Sumner’s 
book with our sincere thanks for the 
high gratification wliich he has af- 
forded us, and for the service which 
he has rendered to the cause of re- 
ligion. He has displayed an inti- 
mate knowledge of his subject, and 
a very sound judgment in the treat- 
ment of it. To those who would 
become familiar with our Lord’s 
ministry and character, and reap 
from them the instruction in which 
they are so rich, we recommend the 
work before us as a valuable com- 
mentary upon the evangelical narra- 
tives. To those, in particular, who 
are themselves entering upon the 
ministerial functions, this book is 
calculated to be of great utility. If 
we have not scrupled freely to point 
out what little appears to us in it to 
need correction, we have done so 
from a wish to contribute our hum- 
ble endeavours to the removal of 
any thing which might at all tend to 
depreciate its merits, or detract from 
its popularity. 
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A Sermon, preached in Lambeth 


Chapel, on Sunday, July 25, 1824, 
at the Consecration of Christo- 
pher Lipscombe, D.D. Lord Bi- 
shop of Jamaica, and of William 
Hart Coleridge, D.D. Lord Bi- 
shop of Barbados and the Leeward 
Islands. Published ai the Com- 
mand of His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By Archibald 
Monigomery " Campbell, M.A. 
Preacher at the National Society's 
Chapel, Ely Place, and Joint Se- 
cretary to the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. Ato. 


pp. 16. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Tue period has at length arrived, 
at which we behold the West Indian 
Church placed on a footing of dig- 
nity and efliciency. At length she 
has been recognized as a genuine 
daughter of the Church of England, 
and admitted to all the privileges 
which belong to her Apostolical de- 
scent, Hitherto she may be said to 
have been rather tolerated than 
countenanced—to have been regard- 
ed rather with the distant courtesy 
of a friendly stranger, than cherished 
in the light ofa fostered relative. A 
happier day, however, has now 
dawned upon her ;—and we behold 
two Bishops especially consecrated 
to her service, with a company of 
ministers in their train about to set 
sail, as pious colonists from the mo- 
ther Church—sent to strengthen and 
comfort the brethren who are al- 
ready received into the congregation 
of Christ’s flock, as well as to bring 
in those to the fold who are as yet 
wandering as sheep without a shep- 
herd. 

Scarcely has an occasion of equal 
interest presented itself toa Preach- 
er with that on which the Sermon 
now before us was delivered. It re- 
quires no imaginative powers, to 
open tothe eye a noble prospect of 
good, from the benevolent plan now 
in operation for diffusing the light of 
the Gospel in the West Indian 
Islands. It requires no extraordi. 
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nary susceptibility of heart, to con- 
template with delight the increase 
of real comfort and happiness, which 
a well organized system of spiri- 
tual edification promises to scatter 
through those hitherto compara- 
tively deserted corners of the Lord’s 
vineyard.—Every eye and heart 
must readily follow the motions of 
that band of missionaries, which is 
about to leave our shores on their 
peaceful crusade, and behold a bles- 
sing marking their footsteps. 

Nor is it any disparagement to 
the present Clergy in the West In- 
dics, when we rest our hopes so 
strongly on the measures now com- 
menced for the spiritual good of the 
colonies. We have bad opportunity 
of knowing, that several of them are 
discharging the duties of their pro- 
fession with exemplary fidelity and 
activity. But they want organiza- 
tion and a head,—they are more 
like a Presbyterian ministry, living 
thus detached from the authority of 
a superior order, than a regular 
Episcopal Clergy,—and their efforts 
therefore are those of desultory 
workmen, rather than of systematic 
fellow.labourers inthe Gospel. Nor 
again are they sufficient in number 
for the work which is required to 
be done. ‘ The harvest truly is 
great, but the labourers are few.” 
There is great need of their being 
reinforced by able auxiliaries, who 
shall emulously co-operate with 
them in the same field of exertion. 

The only aid which has as yet been 
extended to the Colonial Clergy, has 
been that which has been volunteer- 
ed on the part of the Dissenters;—and 
whatever has been attempted from 
that quarter, has proved, to say the 
least of it, an entire failure. ‘They 
have been but “ a cold alliance” in 
the work of Christian instruction. 
They have shewn no sympathy with 
those in whose assistance they have 
volunteered their services, and have 
carried out with them all that vanity 
which the spirit of dissent from an 
established religion naturally engen- 
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ders, and which, seconded by their 
ignorance and want of gentlemanly 
training, has excited no unreasona- 
ble disgust against theirco-operation, 
If we look into their reports, this as- 
sumption of importance constantly 
presents itself to our notice. Do 
they fail in accomplishing their work 
on any occasiou—it never occurs to 
them, that the persons themselves 
may have done wrong ;—the con- 
clusion is “ they are persecuted.” 
The cause of failure is always ex- 
trinsic to themselves. It is thus we 
find that, having done nothing in the 
West Indies, they cast the blame of 
their own inefficiency on the Plan- 
ters, and arrogantly assume that the 
cause of religion is opposed, because 
it is opposed in their own persons. 

The friendly support now on the 
eve of being afforded from the Mo- 
ther Church, is precisely the aid 
which is wanted, and which we are 
assured will be received with open 
arms in the West Indies, What- 
ever may be the objection made by 
the Planters to the attempts of un- 
authorized ministers, we have every 
reason to believe that they will cor- 
dially conspire with the efforts of a 
vegular Clergy directed and con- 
trolled by their Bishop. There is, 
throughout the West Indies, a strong 
feeling of respect on the part of the 
Colonists, for the clerical profession 
and character, and a disposition to 
receive favourably any suggestions 
from those who are lawfully set over 
them in the Lord, While the Colo- 
nists look not unnaturally with an 
eye of suspicion at the undisciplined 
intruder into the ministerial cha- 
racter, their prejudices ali conspire 
with the chastened zeal of the minis- 
ters of a Church which they revere. 

But we are forgetting the task 
which we have undertaken, to lay 
before our readers the contents of 
the Sermon, preached at the con- 
secration of the first Bishops of the 
two newly-formed Dioceses—and 
we hasten accordingly, with plea- 
sure, to fulfil our engagement. 
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Mr. Campbell, we think, has 
treated his subject very ably and 
judiciously. Selecting for his text, 
i Cor. xii. 28, And God hath set 
some in the Church—first Apostles, 
secondarily Prophets, thirdly Teach- 
ers; he directs the argument of his 
discourse to the advantages pos- 
sessed by the Church of England, 
(as constituted agreeably to this in- 
timation of Scripture,) for propa- 
gating the Gospel in the West In- 
dies. ‘The subject is introduced by 
a reference to the economy of the 
Divine Grace as unequally vouch- 
safed to different portions of the 
world—in correspondence with the 
general analogy of nature—from 
which inequality of distribution re. 
sults the duty on the part of those 
communities who enjoy the light of 
Revelation to impart their spiritual 
benefits to their less favoured bre- 
thren. From the acknowledgment 
of the duty, the transition is natural 
to the most expedient means of per- 
forming it—which leads us imme- 
diately to the main purport of the 
discourse. 

But let us hear Mr. Campbell 
himself, Having alluded to that 
diversity and that unity which at the 
same time pervade the dispensations 
of grace as wellvas of nature, he thus 
proceeds: 

“ The knowledge of this fact is peculi- 
arly important on the occasion for which 
we are nowassembled. “ God hath given 
us one body, but many members ;” of those 
members some are strong, and some are 
feeble, some are more or less honourable. 
In like manner the Almighty hath divided 
his gifts in different proportions to dif- 
ferent quarters of the world. Civilization, 
liberty, religion are given to one and with- 
held from another, One country is the 
respected honoured head—another the 
toiling weary limb. Not long before but 
since the promulgation of Christianity, the 
Potter who hath power over the clay, hath 
made some nations as it were to honour, 
and some to dishonour,—bhath poured upon 
some the exceeding brightness of the Gos- 
pel, and suffered others to remain in that 
unielief in which all were originally con- 
eluded. 
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“ But He that concluded all in unbelief, 
did so, that he might have mercy upon all, 
And they who have been admitted first 
into the Church ef their Lord, may sooner 
or later be made his instruments in com- 
pelling others to come in. wn the wataral 
body, the eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee; nor again the head 
to the foot, I have no need of thee: in the 
spiritual body likewise, all men are mem- 
bers of the same family, all are the ran- 
somed and redeemed of Christ, and * must 
have the same care one for another.’ 

** Thanks and glory be to God for 


bringing home this truth to the hearts of 


our countrymen, The duty of caring for 
our West Indian fellow-subjects, is at last 
universally acknowledged. We trust that 
the time is at hand, in which another 
branch which was wild by nature, shall be 
graffed in and made to partake of the 
root and fatness of the olive-tree. We trust 
that another member is about to be added 
to the mystical body of Christ, and indis- 
solubly united to its Divine Head. We 
are no longer contented to leave the un- 
happy Negro to the darkness and pollutions 
of Paganism, but we point out to him that 
Light which can lighten the Gentiles,— 
we endeavour to save his soul from sin,— 
we teach him how even in the midst of 
corporal bondage, he may attain unto ‘ the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God,’ 

“ And while we rejoice that our conn- 
trymen are thus made the humble instru- 
ment of conveying God's blessings to their 
less favoured brethren, our gratitude should 
be further excited by observing, that the 
object is pursued in the spirit and after the 
pattern of that all-wise God, who hath set 
some in the Church, —first Apostles, se- 
condarily Prophets, thirdly Teachers, 
Hitherto the Clergy in our Western Colo- 
nies have borne no adequate proportion to 
the number of the inhabitants. Even the 
white population has been scattered over 
so large a surface, that many have been de-~ 
prived of the regular ministrations of the 
Church, And the want of resident Bishops, 
who might unite and govern the whole, 
who might stimulate the indolent and re- 
strain the impetuous, who might encourage 
the deserving and remove the worthless, 
has been long and severely felt, 

“ Notwithstanding, therefore, the me- 
ritorious services of the West Indian Cler- 
gy, we hail the present addition to the 
Church Establishment, as an important 
wra in its history. In this country, as at 
Corinth, God hath set different orders in 
the Church; and the dispensation has 
proved so valuable, that we rejoice at its 





communication to every dependency of 
the empire. We are convinced that it is 
requisite for the preservation of Christian- 
ity among those who already believe, as 
ll as for its propagation among heathen 
nations, The equality or uniformity which 
some are disposed to admire, is an unat- 
tainable, an unnatural state. ‘The various 
situations and abilities of men require a 
variety of means,—and the Gospel of Jesus 
supplies it. There are diversities of ope- 
rations, but it is the same God which work- 
eth allin all, And until we forget the 
means by which Christianity was commu- 
nicated to our ancestors; until we despise 
the example of the primitive Church ; un- 
til we forsake the practice of the Apostles 
of our Lord, and disobey the precepts of 
Revelation, we-can never entertain a doubt 
respecting the merits or the claims of Epis- 
copacy, 

* From the beginning there has been, 
and to the end there will be an authorized 
appointment, a regular gradation—a sys- 
tematic superintendence and _ control, 
*God hath set the members every one of 
them in the body as it hath ple ased Him?’ 
He who alone had the right to ordain and 
to give, ‘gave some Apostles, and some 
Prophets, and some Evangelists, and some 
Pastors and Teachers—for the perfecting 
of the saints—for the work of the minis- 
try—for the edifying of the body of 
Christ,’” PP. 4. 


w 


g, then, any further consi- 
deration of the scriptural arguments 
by which the communion of our 
Church may be defended, Mr. C, is 
content to rest the issue of the ques- 
tion on the grounds of expediency 
alone, and to show that our Church 
not only “is able to effect the con- 
version of the negroes, but that she 
will effect it more safely, more spee- 
dily, more completely, than any 
other religious society whatsoever,” 

Mr. Campbell then points out the 
peculiar excellences of the Church, 
as addressing herself irrespectively 
to every class of the population, 
and as calculated to improve at once 
the temporal and spiritual condition 
of the negroes. 

He thus describes the prospect 
of temporal improvement which a 
Chureh Establishment in the West 
Indies holds forth ; 
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“ Looking merely to the civil improve- 
ment of the Negroes, it must evidently be 
effected by their masters ; and its progress 
will be materially accelerated when the 
ruling powers in the Colonies listen to the 
recommendation of the Church. She will 
tell them, not harshly, but plainly, in what 
respects they are to blame: if permitted, 
she will suggest practical schemes of 
amendment : she will convince the planters 
that the civilization and welfare of the 
slaves must increase the security and value 
of their possessions: she will not be ex- 
posed to the temptation, or the suspicion 
of seeking undue influence over one part of 
the community, by exaggerating the mis- 
takes or misconduct of another: she will 
promote that cordial union between men 
of different ranks, which in this country 
always attends her steps, and always 


* vanishes where her influence is lost.” P. 9. 


We cordially agree in this view 
of the melioration of the condition 
of the slave. How different is the 
system of proceeding here suggested 
from that mode, to the adoption of 
which the reckless zeal of the reli- 
gious empiric would instigate the 
Legislature of the country. Our 
Church, agreeably to the true cha- 
racter of the religion which she 
teaches, will not intermeddle with 
the relation subsisting between mas- 
ter and slave, but will wisely endea- 
vour only to modify that relation to 
the mutual advantage of both par- 
ties, so as to render the condition of 
slavery practically no slavery—in 
her anxiety to do good to the un- 
converted slave not overlooking the 
respect which is due to his Chris- 
tian master. 

Mr. C. thus alludes to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the West In- 
dies as favourable to the work of 
improvement : 


“ In fact the instruction of the Negroes 
in Christianity, though it has formerly been 
delayed by peculiar obstacles, may now, 
under a complete and sufficient Church 
Establishment, be carried on with peculiar 
facilities. Most of the difficulties to be 
surmounted in other countries, are un- 
known in the West Indies. The African 
Negroes are not devoted to the practices 
of a remote antiquity~—nor blinded by pre- 
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judices inimical to the progress of truth ;—~— 
they are not the followers of a false Pro- 
phet,—their imaginations are not capti- 
vated by a gorgeous and sensual idolatry— 
their pride is not flattered by the dreams 
of philosophy, The mind of the Negro is 
comparatively a blank—and a blank on 
which Christianity may be inscribed. If 
we search for his rational, moral or spiri- 
tual qualities, nothing presents itself to our 
view but one immense void,—and it isa 
void which the Gospel will fillup. The 
teacher's task will be to civilize as well as 
to convert: and the immediate effects of 
the first will smooth the way for the second, 
When a Negro learns to command his pas- 
sions, and purify his heart, when he culti- 
vates domestic habits, and domestic affec- 
tions, when the savage gradually disappears, 
and the Christian citizen rises in his place, 
—he will become a different being, and ex- 
perience a different treatment, Others ob- 
serving his advancement and prosperity, 
his higher estimation and his increasing 
comforts, will endeavour to tread in his 
steps. The flame will spread from rank to 
rank, and the Lord will add daily to the 
Church such as shall be saved.” P. 10, 
To this description of the gross 
ignorance which prevails among the 
negroes, we are happy to say we 
know of some splendid exceptions. 
We would mention in particular one 
which has been related to us of an 
old negro on an estate in Barba- 
dos, who, though unable to read, 
had acquired, by his constant atten- 
dance at Church, such an acquaint- 
ance with the Bible as to be able to 
quote a great deal of it from me- 
mory, and apply it very pertinently 
in his conversation. He was a re- 
gular communicant. He lived toa 
great age, and his chief delight to 
the last was in obtaining a Clergy- 
man to read the Scriptures to him, 
and talk to him on subjects of reli- 
gion. Such instances, however, are 
of course very rare, and we only 
allude to them to shew what may 
be done for the poor negro, even as 
he is—that he is not so debased in 
intellect and enfeebled in his moral 
powers as to be incapable of being 
moulded to religion—and that it is 
not necessary, therefore, to loose 
him from his corporal bondage in 
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order to elevate him to the spiritual 
freedom of a Christian. 


‘“‘ In short,” continues Mr. C. “ let the 
Missionary charge be committed to persons 
who will neither abuse nor neglect it,—let 
the piety and benevolence of the white po- 
pulation be quickened, by a steady appli- 
cation of the truth as it is in Jesus to their 
consciences ; let sufficient assistance be 
provided for the religious instruction of the 
slaves, and the Gospel will be brought 
home with such power to their hearts—it 
will prove so exactly what they want, and 
make them so entirely what they ought to 
be, that the work of conversion will be 
forwarded fiom every quarter, and hailed 
with transport by every class, Christianity 
will be followed, as it hitherto has always 
been, with the choicest social and political 
blessings ;—degradation, suffering, and sin 
will be exchanged for righteousness and 
peace,—and some may live to see the day 
in which through the knowledge of God 
and of his Son Jesus Cirist, the Negroes 
shall be in the exercise of the duties and 
the enjoyment of the privileges even of the 
most favoured classes of mankind.” P. 11. 


Mr. Campbell then obviates the 
objection raised against the utility 
of a Church Establishment in the 
West Indies by those who contend 
“ that men of humble rank and 
limited education are peculiarly fit- 
ted for the task of converting the 
negroes.” This objection he an- 
swers by asking whether there is a 
single instance on record in which 
Christianity has been preached to 
the lower classes alone, and by an 
appeal to the first preachers of the 
Gospel, who, while they were illite- 
rate, were also inspired—and parti- 
cularly by the example of St. Paul, 
who, by the variety of his gifts, was 
eminently qualified for instructing 
every description of persons, At 
the same time he shews that the 
Church by no means rejects the 
assistance of persons of inferior con- 
sequence and attainments in those 
departments for which theyare fitted. 

The necessity of all who are en. 
gaged in the work of conversion, 
being united in due subordination 
to ecclesiastical authority, is then 
enforced by Mr. Campbell. 
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“Tf unhappily any such should be un- 
willing to proceed decently und in order, 
to submit to the superintendance and con. 
trol of those whom God hath set above 
them ia the Church, the Church must forego 
their assistance, The zeal that spurns 
control, is a zeal without knowledge. A 
false spirit of independence is no qualifica- 
tion for the Christian teacher; and those 
who have learned to forsake father and mo- 
ther, and brother and sister; those who 
could give their bodies to be burned for the 
sake of the everlasting Gospel, may have to 
achieve a harder conquest, and suffer a se- 
verer pang, before they are fit to co-oper- 
ate in this work of conversion, If eccle- 
siastical subordination be requisite any 
where, it is most requisite in distant lands, 
where the checks of public opinion and 
professional feeling are least active—the 
restraints of law and religion least effectual. 
If prudence be any where necessary in a 
minister of the Gospel, it is especially ne- 
cessary in heathen countries ;and ten times 
more indispensable where the object of his 
ministry is in bonds. If it be important 
under any circumstances to preach the 
Gospel of Christ, unmixed with the alloy of 
human errors and inventions, it is most im- 
portant so to do, where religion has been 
too little regarded by many, aud altogether 
unknown to more.” P. 13. 


Anticipating, then, from the cha- 
racter of the Church of England, 
from the order and propriety with 
which the Prelates who have devoted 
themselves to the arduous task will 
prosecute the undertaking, that ob- 
structions which have hitherto im- 
peded the progress of the Gospel 
will speedily be removed, Mr. Camp- 
bell thus concludes his discourse : 


“ This, then, is our concluding argument 
upon the present subject. We have con- 
sented to consider the question, a question 
of expediency—and the measure before us 
is most expedient, because it is a measure 
upon which we may confidently anticipate 
the blessing of Almighty God. Paul may 
plant, and Apollos water—but God and 
God only giveth the increase. And where 
can that increase be expected or hoped for, 
if not where his rules and ordinances are 
observed—his sacraments rightly adminis- 
tered, his word purely preached? Con- 
vinced that all the complicated operations 
of the Deity work together for goud—we 
trust that the Divine plan is gradually 
opening. We hope that the day is nigh 
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which shall eniarge the borders of Zion. 
We believe that the inestimable gifts of 
grace will be coaveyed to those who wan- 
der in the valley of the shadow of death. 
But the glories of Creation, Redemption, 
and Sanctification will never be made 
known to the extremities of the earth, un- 
less God vouchsuafes to assist and guide the 
efforts which are made for their promul- 
gation—unless the spirit which the Gospel 
fosters, animates the body which the Gospel 
formed, 

“ That body is the Church—that spirit 
is the spirit of faith, hope and charity— 
and where the hierarchy which God hath 
appointed and set, is actuated by the mo- 
tives which God suggests and strengthens, 
there we may humbly trust that his bless- 
ing will abide—there his Word will have a 
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free course and will prevail—there the 
triumphs of Grace will be complete—the 
veil upon the unbeliever’s heart will be rent 
in twain, all nations and langnages will 
acknowledge and serve their Redeemer— 
and we, being many, shall become one body 
tn Christ.” P. 15. . 

To these glowing anticipations of 
success, formed on an estimate of 
the character of the Church of Eng- 
land, we cannot, we are sure, be 
accused of an undue partiality if we 
add our confident expectations of 
good from the character of the in- 
dividual Prelates who have been so 
honourably selected to preside over 
the Church in the West Indies, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
1 Sam. xxvi. 7. 


So David aud Abishai came to the people 
by night: and, behold, Saul lay sleep- 
ing within the trench, and his spear 
stuck in the ground at his bolster: but 
Abner and the people lay round about 
him. 


The son of this man came out to 
meet the ambassador at Sewund, 
and made apologies for the absence 
of his father, who he said was re- 
posing himself after the fatigues of 
along journey. Indeed, on coming 
near the village, we saw him extend- 
ed under a shed, fast asleep on the 
ground, with a spear stuck at his 
bolster’s head, which now, as in the 
days of Saul, marks the spot where 
a man of consequence reposes.— 
Morier’s second Journey through 
Persia to Constantinople, 


2 Sam. xii. 20, 22, 23. 


Then David arose from the earth, and 
washed, and anointed himself, and 
changed his apparel, and came into the 
house of the Lord, and worshipped : 
then he came to his own house; and 


when he required, they set bread before 
him, and he did eat. And he said, 
While the child was yet alive, I fasted 
and wept: for I said, Who can tell 
whether God will be gracious to me, 
that the child may live? But now he 
is dead, wherefore should I fast? can I 
bring him back azain? I shall go to 
him, but he shall not return to me. 


At their burials, instead of mourn- 
ing they rejoice, for they collect 
round the grave, where they sing 
and dance the Chupper to the sound 
of music, If the person to be buri- 
ed has been killed in battle they re- 


joice the more, looking upon his 


death as Halal, lawful; and should 
he have died at a distance from his 
home, they make up a temporary 
cenotaph, place his cap, his arms, 
and other effects upon it, and dance 
and rejoice around it,—J/bid. 


1 Kings xiii, 31. 

And it came to pass, after he had buried 
him, that he spake to his sons, saying, 
When I am dead, then bury me in the 
sepulchre wherein the man of God is 
buried ; lay my bones beside his bones, 
Not far from this is another large 

mausoleum, built by Shah Sulri- 
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man, over the remains of a Mussul- 
man doctor, of the name of Mollah 
Hossein, who was a native of Con- 
sori, a large town of Irak Ajem, 
three days’ journey from Ispahan. 
Around these, and such like monu- 
ments, are in general to be seen 
collections of minor tombs; for it 
is a received opinion, that those 
vicinity of a 
meet with his 


resurrection. 


who are buried in the 
holy pe rsonace, will 
support at the day of 


—LThid. 


1 Sam, xxiv. 8. 


And David also arose afterward, and went 





out of the cave. and cried Saul, 
saying, My lord the king. And when 
Saul looked behind him, David stooped 
with his face to the earth, and bowed 
himself, 
Joshua v. 

And he said, Nay: but as captain of the 

host of the Lord am ] now come. And 


Joshua fell on his face on the earth, 
and did 


What saith my lord unto his s 


worship, and said unto him, 
rvant? 
Some time after this, the ambas- 
sador had his 
when we saw the 


public audience, 
king in 


He was decked in all 


great 
splendour, 


his jewels, with his crown on his 


head, his bazubends, or armlets on 
his arms, seated on his throne. We 
approached him bowing, after our 


own manner, but the Persians bow- 
ed as David did to Saul, who stooped 
with his face to the earth, and bow- 
ed himself; that is, not touching 
the earth with his face, but bowing 
with their bodies at right 

the hands placed on the knees, and 
the legs somewhat asunder. It is 
only on remarkable occasions, such 
as that above-mentioned of Mirzah 
Abul Hassan Khan, 
tration of the Rouee Gemeen, the 
face to the earth, is made, which 
must be the falling upon the face to 
the earth, and worshipping, as 
Joshua did.—Jbid, : 


angles, 


that the pros- 
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Joshua v. 15. 


And the captain of the Lord’s host said 
unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off 
thy foot: for the place whereon th 
standest is holy. And Joshua did so. 


As the Persians allow to their 
monarch a great character of sanc- 
tity, calling him the Zil Allah, the 
shadow of the Almigltty, they pay 
him almost divine honours. Be- 
sides making the Ziaret, as before 
stated, the taking off their shoes 
implies that the eround which sur- 
rounds him is sacred; and this cir- 

will illustrate what the 
captain « f the Lord of Hosts said 
unto Joshua— Loose thy shoe from 
off thy foot ; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy.’ —Ibid. 


cumstance 


Psalm lvi. 8. 


Thou tellest my wanderings: put thou m; 
tears into thy bottle: are they not 
thy book? 

In some of these mournful assem. 
blies, itis the custom for a priest to 
go about to person at the 
height of his grief, with a piece of 
cotton in his hand, with which he 
carefully collects the falling tears, 
and which he then squeezes into a 
bottle, them with the 
createst caution.—Some Persians 
believe that in the agony of death, 
medicines failed, a 
drop of tears, so collected, put into 
the mouth of a dying man, has been 
known to revive him, and it is for 
such use that they are collected.— 


lbid. 


each 


prese rving 


when all have 


Isai. v. 11. 

Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong 
drink; that continue until night, till 
wine inflame them. 

We found that the Persians, when 
they commit a debauch, arise be- 
times, and esteem the morning as 
the best time for beginning to drink 
wine, by which means they carry on 
their excess until night. This con- 
trast with our own manners will 
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perhaps give fresh force to that pas- 
sage of Isaiah v. 11.—/Jbid. 


Exod, v. 16, 


There is no straw given unto thy servants, 
and they say untous, Make brick ; and, 
behold, thy servants are beaten ; but 
the fault is in thine own people. 


The bricks baked in the sun are 
composed of earth dug from pits in 
the vicinity, which is mixed up with 
straw, and then, from the form in 
which they have been cast, are ar- 
ranged on a flat spot in rows, where 
the sun hardens them. This style 
of building is called the Kah-gil, or 
straw and clay, The peasants, who 
were at work, had been as usual 
collected by force, and were super- 
intended by several of the king’s 
officers, who, with hard words, and 
sometimes harder blows, hastened 
them in their operations. Their 
fate resembled that of the Israelites, 
who no doubt were employed in the 
same manner in buildings for Pha- 
raoh, and with the very same sort 
of materials. Their bricks were 
mixed up with straw—they had to 
make a certain quantity daily, and 
their task-masters treated them 
cruelly if their task was not accom. 
plished. The complaints which 
they made were natural, and resem- 
bled the language used frequently 
on similar occasions by the oppress- 


ed in Persia.—Jbid. 


Gen, xlix. 22. 
Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitfal 
bough by a well; whose branches run 
over the wall. 


To the northward and westward 
are several villages, interspersed 
with extensive orchards and vine- 
yards, the latter of which are gene- 
rally enclosed by high walls. ‘he 
Persian vine-dressers do all in their 
power to make the vine run up the 
wall, and curl over on the other 
side; which they do by tying stones 
to the extremity of the tendril. The 
vine, particularly in Turkey and 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 70, 
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Greece, is frequently made to en- 
twine on trellises around a well, 
where, in the heat of the day, whole 
families collect themselves, and sit 
under the shade.—Jbid. 


TR 


PRACTICAL INFIDELITY DIS- 
PLAYED, IN A SKETCH FROM 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 


Mr. EpITor, 


AMONGST the infinity of brochures 
which appeared in Paris during the 
French Revolution, a more fearful 
record of anarchy and blood cannot 
be found, than one which is entitled, 
** Mou agonie de trente huit heures, 
ou recit de ci qui mest arrivé pen- 
dant ma detention donc la prison de 
lAbbaye Saint Germain depuis le 
22 Aout jusqu’au 4 Septembre 
1792, par Jourgniac Saint-Meard, 
ci-devant Capitaine-Commandant 
des Chasseurs du Regiment d’In- 
fanterie du Roi.” The words which 
it adopts for its motto are from the 
Merope of Voltaire— 

J’entends encor leurs cris, leurs lamen- 

tables cris, 


on which it is a frightful commen- 
tary. 

But it is not merely a tale of ter- 
ror—it forees the reader, who has 
au acquaintance with the history of 
the Revolution, to trace these evils 
to the bigotry of one party, and the 
licentiousness of another, in that 
memorable period; and if he be an 
Englishman, to bless God that he 
lives under a government where, 
whilst the factious are repressed, 
and the traitor is punished by the 
strong hand of the law, the laws 
themselves are the objects of re- 
spect, and the executive of honour 
and gratitude to the nation. 

I am not aware that ‘“‘ Mon Ago- 
nie” has ever been translated into 
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we may believe the French editor), 
through twenty-two editions in 
France, and thirty-eight in other 
parts of the Continent. I have 
omitted what may altogether amount 
to a page of irrelevant matter; in 
other respects, the translation I 
send you is as faithful a copy of the 
original, as difference of idiom and 
mauners will permit. 
Believe me, Mr. Editor, 
Your's very sincerely, 
THE TRANSLATOR. 


Kensington-square. 
] 


CHAP. I. 


FOURTEEN HOURS AT THE COMITE DE 
SURVEILLANCE DE LA COMMUNE, 


The Comité de surveillance de la Com- 
mune caused me to be arrested on the 
22d of August. I was carried to la Mairie 
at nine in the morning, and remained 
there till eleven at night. Two persons, 
whom I supposed members of the Comité, 
ordered me tu be brought into a room, and 
while one of them slept from fatigue, the 
other examined me.—Q. Are you M. 
Jourgniac St. Meard? A. I am.—Q, 
Asseyez yous, nous sommes tous egaux, 
Are you aware of the cause of your ar- 
rest? A. One of my guards has iiformed 
me that 1 am suspected of being the edi- 
tor of an anti-constitutional journal.—Q. 
Do not say suspected. We are fully 
aware that M. Gautliier, who passes for 
editor.of the Journal de la Cour et de la 
Ville, isa man ofstraw. A. You are de- 
ceived, Monsieur. ‘The existence and 
editorship of that man are equally easy to 
prove.—Q,. 1 cannot help believing—— 
A. I trust you will believe nothing but the 
truth. As my judge, 1 expect trom you 
ustice. And I will give you my par lle 
W@honneur.—Q. Eh! Monsieur, il nest 
plus question de parolle d'honneur, A. 
So much the worse for me, Monsieur ; 
mine might be depended on.—Q. You 
are accused of having been at the fron- 
tiers ten or eleven months ago; of having 
raised recruits there, and of having carried 
them over to the Emigrées. After you 
were arrested on your return, you escaped 
from prison. <A. If I considered this a 
serious accusation, I should not need more 
‘than aa jour to prove that I have not 
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English, though it has passed (if 
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quitted Paris for the last year and eleven 
months, And if——Q. Monsieur, we 
know you to be a man of great address, 
and that by your cunning you would find 
means——-A, Allow me to say that the 
word cunning is misapplied. ‘The whole 
accusation is absurd.—Q. Are you ac- 
quainted with M. Durosoi, Editor of the 
Gazette de Paris? A. By reputation 
pertectly—not otherwise. I have never 
even seen him.—Q. That is strange— 
some letters from yon have been found 
among his papers. A. Only one can 
have been found. I never wrote to him 
but once; and that was to inform him 
that I had forwarded a speech made to the 
Chassenrs of my company at the time of 
the insurrection at Nancy, and which he 
published in the Gazette de Paris. This 
was the only correspondence I ever had 
with him,—Q, What you say is the truth, 
And I may add, that this letter does not 
endanger you. A. No letter of mine— 
nothing that I have written or done—ought 
to endanger me.—Q. Have I not seen 
you at Madame Vaufleurry’s, and with M, 
Peltier, the Editor of the “ Actes~ des 
Apotres?” A. Probably you have, I 
often visit that lady, and sometimes walk 
with M, Peltier.—Q. Are you not a Che- 
valier de St. Louis? A. Iam.—Q. Why 
do you not wear the cross of the order?— 
A. Here it is. Ihave worn it constantly 
for the last six years.—Q. This will be 
sufficient for to-day. I shall inform the 
Comité that you are here. A. Be so 
good as to say also that if theydo me jus- 
tice, I shall be set at liberty, for I am 
neither Editor, nor Recruiter for the emi- 
grées, nor Conspirator, nor Informer. 

Three soldiers immediately made me a 
sign to follow them. When we were in 
the court below, they ordered me to get 
into a coach, and bid the coachman drive 
a l’Hotel du Faubourg St, Germain. 


CHAP. IL. 
TEN DAYS AT THE ABBAYE, 


The hotel which my companions re- 
commended to me, proved to be tle pri- 
son of Abbaye, The jailor, to whom 
they gave me in charge with my billet de 
logement, after the usual compliment, 
“Il faut espérer que cela ne sera pas 
long *,” lodged me ina large hall, which 
had formerly been the chapel in the an- 
cient regime, There were nineteen per- 
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sons in it, and as many truckle beds. I 
had one assigned me, which had been 
occupied by M, Dangermont, @ qui on 
avait coupé la tete deux jours aupara- 
vant. 

The same day, as we were sitting down 
to dinner, M. Chantreine, Colonel de la 
Maison constitutionelle du Roi, stabbed 
himself three times with a knife, crying, 
“ Nous sommes tous destinés & étre mas- 
sacrés......Mon Dieu, je vais 4 vous!” 
In ten minutes he expired, 

August 23d.—1 drew up a memorial, 
in which I exposed the villany of my ac- 
cusers, and sent copies of it to the Minis- 
tre de la Justice, to my section, and to the 
Comité de surveillance, and to every one 
who I believed took an interest in the in- 
justice I was suffering. 

Five o'clock in the evening.—They gave 
us as a companion in trouble, M. Durosoi, 
the editor of the Gazette de Paris. Im- 
mediately on hearing my name he exclaim- 
ed, “El! Monsieur que je suis heureux 
de yous trouver! Je vous aime depuis 
long temps et je ne vous connais cepen- 
dant que par V’affaire de Nancy. Permet- 
teza un malheureux, dont le dernier heur 
s'avance d’epancher son cceur dans le 
votre. Je Vembrassai.” He afterwards 
gave me a letter to read, which he had 
just received from one of his female 
friends, She wrote—‘* Mon ami, pre- 
parez vous A la mort ; vous étes condamné 
et demain.....Je m’arrache Ame; mais 
yous sayez ce que je vous ai promi, 
Adieu.” During the reading of this letter 
I saw the tears running down his cheeks, 
and he said in a low voice—* Hélas! elle 
en soufiira bien plus que moi.” He then 
lay down on my bed, and wearied by con- 
versing on the means they had adopted to 
accuse and arrest us, we fell asleep. At 
break of day he drew up a memorial to 
justify himself. Though written with 
force, and strong in facts, it produced no 
effect—car il eut la téte trancliée le lende- 
main par la guillotine. 

August 25th.—After much intreaty, 
the Commissaires de la prison allowed us 
to procure the “ Journal du Soir,” and 
we got the ‘ Courier Francais” by the 
arrival of a new prisoner. Amongst other 
things I read in it was the following pas- 
sage—** MM. Saint Meard and Beaumar- 
chais have been arrested: the former was 
the author of a licentious journal, that 
‘De la cour et de la ville.’ He was a 
Captain in the Regiment du Roi, and it is 
deserving of notice, that he is proprietor 
of the estate near Bourdeaux, which fore 
merly belonged to the celebrated Mon- 


taigne, M. St. Meard has funded pro- 
perty to the amount of 40,000 livres.” I 
forgive this manufacturer of news for hav- 
ing given me this estate, which really be- 
longs to M. Segur, and 40,000 livres in 
funded property, though even before the 
Revolution [ never possessed half that 
sum, Je fais plas: je ne suppose pas qu’il ait 
eu de mauvaises intentions jusque la: mais 
je ne puis pas croire q'il en ent de bonnes 
—when he chose the moment that I was 
under the sword of the law to publish that 
I was an anti-constitutional journalist, for 
(although he was ci-devant Journaliste- 
Feuillant c’est 4 dire tres constitutionel) 
he knew that le Sieur Gauthier was the 
Editor of the journal in question. Besides, 
how will he settle the large fortune he has 
given me with the author of the Revolu- 
tions de Paris, who declares that I worked 
at that journal for my bread. If to this 
foolery he had added that I never wrote 
to deprive others of theirs, he would have 
told a truth—et je lui aurais pardonné ce 
mensonge *. 

August 26th, midnight.—One of the 
city officers came to take down our names, 
and the days on which we were arrested, 
and gave us hopes that the municipalité 
would send commissioners on the morrow 
to dismiss those against whom there were 
only vague accusations. This news caus- 
ed mea good night, but was net verified : 
on the contrary, the number of prisoners 
constantly increased. 

August 27th.—We heard the report of 
a pistol in the interior of the prison, fol- 
lowed immediately by a hasty traversing 
of the stairs and passages, and a drawing 
of bolts and bars. Some persons entered 
the room in which we were confined, and 
our jailor, after having counted us, bid us 
be composed, as the danger was over— 
Veila tout ce qu’a voulu nous dire sur cet 
événement ce brusque et taciturne per- 
sonage. 

August 28th and 29th.—Coacies ar- 
rived trom time to time, bringing fresh 
prisoners, We could see them from a lit- 
tle tower which communicated with our 
prison, and the windows o¢ which looked 
into the Rue St. Marguerite. But we 
paid dearly afterwards for the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing what passed in the 
square aud street, and especially opposite 
the door of our prison, 


* Some pas s here are not the most 
clear-headed, rey will remind the reader 
that the Gascon of France is the Irishman 
with us.—Trans/ator. 
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August 30th, eleven in the evening.— 
They brought a man of about eighty years 
old to sleep in the prison. The next 
morning he proved to be the Sieur Ca- 
zotte, author of Olivier and the Diable 
Amoreux. The gaiety of this old man, 
though somewhat silly, and his facon de 
parler orientale, diverted our ennui. He 
set himself seriously to persuade us, by the 
history of Cain and Abel, that we were 
far happier than those who enjoyed their 
liberty, and wished to force us to allow 
that our situation was a fulfilment of the 
Apocalypse, &c, I a little disconcerted 
him, by observing that a belief in predes- 
tination would be more comforting than 
his doctrine. Two gendarmes, who came 
to carry him to the tribunal, put an end to 
our discussion, 

I lost no time in procuring such attes- 
tations as might be of use to me, by prov- 
ing the truth of what I advanced in my 
memorial ; in doing which I was assisted 
by a friend, sucha friend as is rarely to be 
met with, for whilst my companions in 
misfortune were forsaken by theirs, he 
worked day and night to serve me, for- 
getting that in a moment of commotion 
and distrust he might run the same hazard 
as myself, rendering himself suspected by 
taking an interest in one that was, No. 
thing restrained him, and he has tho- 
roughly proved to me the truth of the pro- 


verb—*“ Adversity is the touchstone of 


friendship.”—To his exertions and zeal I 
am principally indebted for life, and I 
owe it to the public, to myself, and to the 
truth, to name this courageous man—it is 
M. Tesseir, merchant, in the Rue Croix 
des Petits-Champs, 

The last day of August recalled to my 
memory the cruel situation in which I was 
placed at the affair of Nancy. I set my 
mind to compare the risks I was now 
running, with those in which I was placed, 
when the army, composed of the Regi- 
ments du Roi, de Mestre-de Camp, and 


Chateauvieux, and of some battalions of 


National Guards, appointed me their Ge- 
neral, and compelled me to lead them to 
Luneville, to rescue General Malseigne 
from the Carbineers. 

September 1st.—They set at liberty 
three of our fellow prisoners, who were 
much less surprised at their liberation than 
they had been at their arrest, for they were 
the most zealous patriots of their sections. 
They also liberated some others, who had 
been confined in an adjoining room ; 
amongst whom was M. de Jaucourt, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, who some 
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time before had sent in his resignation as 
deputy. 


CHAP. III. 


COMMENCEMENT OF MY AGONY OF 
THIRTY-EIGHT HOURS, 


Sunday, September 2d.—The jailor 
brought our dinner earlier than usual. His 
wild air and haggard eyes (son air effacé 
ses yeux hagards) made us forebode some 
evil. He returned at two—we surround- 
ed him, but he was deaf to all our in- 
quiries, and after he had collected all the 
knives, (as was his custom,) which we were 
required to lay on our plates, he rouglily 
turned out the sick nurse of a Swiss offi- 
cer, who had been wounded on the tenth 
of August. 

Half-past two,—A frightful noise which 
the people were making in the street, was 
feartully increased by the drums beating 
to arms, by three discharges of cannon, 
and by the toscin, which was sounded on 
every side, In this momeut of terror we 
saw three coaches pass, escorted by an 
immense crowd of Parisians, men and 
women shouting “‘ & la Force ! a la Force!” 
which we were not aware was the signal 
of sending victims to their death, They 
carried their prisoners to the cloisters of 
the Abbaye, which they had converted 
into prisons for the priests. Immediately 
afterwards we heard them say that they 
had just mussacred the bishops, and other 
ecclesiastics, who had been penned up 
(parqués) there. 

About four o’clock.—The heart-rending 
cries of some person whom they were 
hacking with sabres drew us to the win- 
dow of the little tower, and we saw oppo- 
site the door of our prison, the body ofa 
man lying dead on the pavement. A mo- 
ment afterwards they massacred another, 
(et ainsi de suite) and continued their 
work, It is utterly impossible to express 
the horror of the deep and solemn silence 
which reigned during these executions: 
it was only interrupted by the cries of the 
victims, and by the sabre blows which 
they gave them on the head, The instant 
they were struck down a murmur of ap- 
plause was raised, followed by cries of 
* Vive la nation!” a thousand times more 
appalling to us than the horrors of si- 
lence *, 





* Read these words, Advocates of liberté 
egalité ou le mort.—* II est de toute im- 
possibilité d’exprimer l’horreur du profond 
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In the interval between two massacres 
we heard them say under our windows, 
“ Nota single man of them must escape : 
we must kill them all, and especially those 
in the Chapel, where there are none but 
conspirators.” It was of us they were 
speaking, and I think it unnecessary to 
affirm, that we envied the happiness of 
those who were confined in the darkest 
dungeons. We were racked by every 
sort of frightful anticipation which could 
tear us from our mournful reflections. 

Five o’clock,—An instant of silence in 
the street was broken by the noise which 
arose in the interior of the prison, Many 
voices called loudly for M, Cazotte: im- 
mediately afterwards we heard a crowd of 
persons passing on the stairs and speak- 
ing in a loud voice, the clashing of arms, 


* and cries of men and women. It was the 


old man, followed by his daughter, whom 
they were dragging along. When he got 
out of the prison door, this courageous 
daughter threw herself on the neck of her 
father. The people, touched by this sight, 
demanded his pardon, and obtained it. 
About seven o’clock.—Two men enter- 
ed, with swords in their bloody hands, 
conducted by a jailor, who bore a torch, 
and pointed to the bed of the unfortunate 
Reding. In that dreadful moment I grasp- 
ed his hand, and strove to support him, One 
of the men made a motion to raise him, 
but the unhappy man prevented him, say- 
ing with a dying voice, “ Stay, Monsieur, I 
have suffered enough: I fear not death, 
I beseech you give it me here.” At these 
words the man became immovable, but 
his comrade, by a look and by saying, “ Al- 
lons donc,” decided him: he lifted the 
prisoner up, put him on his shoulders, and 
carried him into the street, where he re- 
ceived his death, My eyes are so full of 
tears that I cannot see what I write, (J’ai 
les yeux si plains de larmes que je ne vois 
plus ce que jecri). We looked on one 
another without uttering a word; we 
grasped each other's hands, and embraced 
one another, Motionless, in mournful 
silence, and with fixed eyes, we gazed on 
the floor of our prison, on which the moon 





et sombre silence qui regnait pendant ces 
executions: il n’etait interrompu que par 
les cris de ceux qu’on immolait et par les 
coups de sabre qu’on leur donnait sur la 
téte. Aussitot qu’ils etaient terassés, il 
s’elevaient un murmure enforeé par des 
cris de vive la nation! mille fois plus 
affrayans pour nous que l'horreur du si- 
lence,”"— Translator. 
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was casting her light, between the shadows 
of the triple bars of our windows *. But 
soon tlie cries of fresh victims renewed 
our former agitation, and recalled to us 
the last words which M. Chantreine spoke 
as he plunged the knife into his heart— 
“* We are all destined to be massacred.” 

Midnight.—Ten men, with swords in 
their hands, led by two jailors, bearing 
torches, came into our prison, and ordered 
us to place ourselves each at the foot of his 
bed. After they had counted us, they told 
us that we were answerable for one ano- 
ther, and swore that if one of us escaped, 
we should all be put to death, without 
being heard by Monsieur le President. 
These last words gave us a ray of hope, 
for hitherto we had not known that we 
should be heard, 

Monday, September 3d, two o'clock in 
the morning.—They forced open one of 
the doors of the prison, by repeated blows. 
We thought at first that it was the door of 
our dungeon which they were forcing, in 
order to come and murder us in our 
rooms ; but we were a little re-assured 
on hearing it said on the stairs, that it was 
the door of a dungeon in which some pri- 
soners had barricaded themselves. A lit- 
tle after we learnt that they had butchered 
all whom they found there. 

Ten o’cloch.—The Abbé Enfant, con- 
fessor to the king, and the Abbé de Chapt- 
Rastignac appeared in the pulpit of the 
Chapel (which served us for a prison,) 
into which they had come bya door open- 
ing from the stairs. They told us that our 
last hour approached, and exhorted us to 
assemble together to receive their blessing. 
A sort of electric impulse, which cannot 
be defined, forced us all to fall on our 
knees, and with clasped hands we received 
it. That moment, although consoling, was 
one of the ———— (there is a word omit- 
ted in the original) that we ever experi- 
enced, At the eve of appearing in the 
presence of the Supreme Being, and bend- 
ing before his ministers, we presented a 
picture not to be described, ‘The age of 
those two old men; their position above 
us; death itself hovering over our heads, 





* “ Nous nous regardions sans proferer 
une parolle ; nous nous serrions les mains, 
nous nous embrassions....Immobiles, dans 
un morne silence et les yeux fixes, nous 
regardions le pavé de notre prison, que la 
lune éclairait dans l'intervalle de Vombre 
formée par les triples barreaux de nos 
fendctres.” 
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and surrounding us on every side, gave to 
that ceremony an imposing and mournful 
colouring. It drew us near to the Deity, 
and it inspired us with fresh courage, 

All reasoning was suspended, and the 
most cold, and most incredulous, received 
from it as strong an impression as the most 
ardent and feeling. One half hour after 
these two priests were massacred, and we 
heard their cries ! 

What must that man be who will read 
the followiug details without his eyes fill- 
ing with tears, and without experiencing 
the contractions and the shudderings of 
death (les crispations et les fremisements 

le la mort) ? Of what nature is he whose 
hair will not stand an end from terror ? 

Our most important employment was to 
learn what posture we should take in order 
to receive death with as little pain as pos- 
sible, when we went to the place of mas- 
We sent some ot w conirades 
from time to time, to the window of 


little tower, to inform us what position 





by the unhappy beings whom 


was 





they sacrill ed, that we might calc 
from their report how to prepare our- 
selves, ‘They told us, that those who 
stretched out their hands suflered for a 
much longer time, because the blows of 
the sword were weakened before they fell 
on the head: that there were even some 
whose hands and arms fell to the ground 
before their bodies; and that those who 
placed them behind their back would suf- 
fer much less. Eh bien! it was on these 
horrible details that we deliberated—we 
calenlated the advantages of this latter 
posture, and counselled one another to 
adopt it, when our turn to be murdered 
should come, 

bout mid-day, overwhelmed by an agi- 
tation more than nature could sustain, ab- 
sorbed in retlections, the horror of which 


is inexpressible, [I threw myself on a bed, 


and slept profoundly. Every thing con- 
vinces me that | owe my life to that brief 
period of sleep. I dreamed that I was ap- 
pearing before the fearful tribunal which 
was to judge me ; that they listened to me 
with attention, in spite of the frightful 
sound of the toesin, and cries which I 
thought IL heard. When my defence was 
finished, I thought that they set me at li- 
bertv. ‘This dream made so favourable an 
impre ssion on my mind, thatit entirely dis- 





sipated my anxieties, and | awoke with a 
presentiment that it would be realized. I 
recounted the particulars of it to my com- 
panions misfortune, who were astonisi- 

1 at the assurance I preserved from that 


moment up to the very ove on which I 
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Two o’clock.--A proclamation was made 


. : , 
which the people appeared to receive un- 
favourably. Immediately afterwards some 
persons, either from curiosity, or from a be- 


nevolent desire perhaps wishing to point out 
to us means of saving ourselves, placed a 
ladder against the window of our room: 
but they were hindered from mounting it, 
by cries of “* Down with it—down with it 
--it is to supply them with arms.”--(A bas! 
a bas c’est pour leur porter des armes.) Ali 
the tortures of the most devouring thirst 
were added to the agonies which we were 
undergoing every moment. At last our jailor, 
sertrand, appeared by himself, and we pre 

vailed on him to bring us a jug of water, 
We drank it with the more eagerness, as 
twenty-six hours had elapsed*, during 
which we had not been able to obtain a 
drop. Wespoke of that neglect to a Fe- 
derée, who came with other persons to 
visit our prison. He was so indignant at 
it, that he demanded the name of the jailor, 
assuring us that he would have him put to 
death. He would have done as he had 
said : and it was not until after many suppli- 
cations that we obtained his pardon, Thi 

little relief was soon disturbed by cries of 
distress which we heard above us. Per- 
ceiving that they came from the gallery, 
we informed all who passed on the stairs of 
what we heard. At last some one got 
into the pulpit, and told us that it was a 
young officer, who had given himself many 
wounds, none of which was mortal, be- 
cause the blade of the knife which he used 
being rounded, could not penetrate, This 
only served to hasten the moment of his 
execution, 

Eight o’clock.—The ferment of the 
people began to subside, and we heard 
many voicees cry “ Pardon! pardon! for 
those who remain.” These words were but 
weakly applauded; still a dawn of hope 
broke on us: some even thought their de- 
liverance so near, that they had already 
got their bundles under their arms. But 
soon fresh criesof death replunged us inio 
our agony. 

I had formed an intimate acquaintance 
with M. Maussaibe, whom they had arrest- 
ed solely because he had been aide-de-camp 
to M. Brissac. He had given frequent 
proofs of courage, but now the fear of be- 
ing assassinated, lui avait compimé le 





* This was the fault of circumstances, 
and not that of our jailor, nor the porter, 
citizen Lavaquerie, who, during the period 
that I was detained in the Abbaye, ful- 
filled the duties which humanity imposes 
1 an upright man.—Note by the Author 
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ceur. Ihad, however, succeeded in dis- 
sipating his agitation a little, when he 
came and threw himself into my arms, 
saying, “* Mon ami, je juis perdu, Je 
viens d’entendre mon nom dans la rue.” In 
vain I suggested to him that it was, per- 
haps, some persons who interested them- 
selves in his safety; and that fear could do 
him no good, and might destroy him, All 
expostulation was in vain; he had lost his 
senses to such a degree, that, not finding a 
place to conceal himself in the chapel, he 
got into the chimney of the sacristy, where 
he was stopped by the cross bars, which 
ie had even the folly to attempt to break 
with his head. We begged him to come 
down, and after much difficulty persuaded 
him ; but his reason never returned. This 
was the cause of his death, of which I shall 
speak presently, ‘The Sieur Emard, who 


.the evening before had given me imstruc- 


tions to make his will, communicated to 
me the reasons for which they had arrested 
him. They appeared to me so unjust, that 
to give him a proof of my conviction that 
he would not be put to death, I gave him 
a silver medal, begging him to keep it, and 
return it to me inten years. If he reads 
this article he will remember his promise. 
If we have not seen one anotlier, it is not 
my fault: for I knew not where to find 
him, and he knows where I am to be 
found, 

Eleven o’clock.—Ten men, armed with 
swords and pistols, having ordered us to 
place ourselves in a line, escorted us to 
the second door, close to that where the 
tribunal was to judge us. Vith some 
caution I approached one of the sentinels 
who guarded us, and by degrees succeeded 
in entering into conversation with him. 
This man informed me, in a dialect which 
showed that he was a native of Provenge, or 
Languedoc, that he had served eight years ; 
in the regiment of the Lyonese. I spoke 
his native dialect to him, This appear- 
ed to give him pleasure; and the interest 
which | felt in pleasing him, gave me a Pro- 
vencal eloquence so persuasive, that I suc- 
ceeded in gaining his good-will to such a de- 
zree, as to draw from him these words, 
which it is impossible to estimate without 
having been in the dungeon where I was : 
* I don’t know you, but still I can’t think 
that you can be a traitor—far from that, I 
believe you to bea good fellow.” I taxed my 
imagination for every thing which it could 
furnish me in order to confirm him in 
this good opinion, and succeeded so well, 
that I moreover obtained from him permis- 
sion to enter through the fearful door, to 
ee them judge a prisoner. I saw them 


judge two; one of whom, a purveyor to 
the king, accused of belonging to the con- 
spiracy of the tenth of August, was con- 
demned and executed. The other, who 
wept and uttered ouly broken words, was 
already stripped, and going “ a la Force,” 
when he was recognized by a workman of 
Paris, who swore that they mistook him 
for another person. He was detained for 
more full information, and [ have learned 
since that he was proclaimed innocent, 

What I had just seen was a ray of light, 
as to the turn [ ought to give to my de- 
fence, I returned to the second door, 
where I saw some prisoners they had just 
brought in. I begged my Proven¢al friend 
to procure me a glass of wine. He was 
going to procure it, when they told him to 
carry me back into the Chapel, to which I 
returned, without having been able to dis- 
cover their reason for having brought us 
out of it. I found there ten new pri- 
soners, who replaced five of us that had 
been alveady judged, I had no time to lose 
in composing a new memorial, and was 
setting to work at it, fully convinced that 
firmness and frankness could alone save 
me, when [ saw my Provencal friend re- 
turn; who, after having said to the jailor, 
“* Just turn the key of the door, and 
wait for me without,’—came to me, 
and said, “I am come for you, Here’s 
the wine for which you asked me — Drink,” 
I had drunk more than half of it, when 
he put his hand on the bottle, and said— 
“ Hold—what a hurry you are in, my 
friend! 1 want some for myself. Here’s to 
your health.—I can’t stay long with you; 
but remember what I said. If you are a 
priest, or a conspirator of the palace of 
Monsieur Veto, you are a ruined man; 
but if you are not a traitor, never fear; I 
answer for your life,” 

“Ah, my friend, Iam very sure that J 
am not accused of any thing of that sort ; 
but [ pass for somewhat of an aristocrat.” 

“* Vhat is nothing: the judges know 
that there are worthy men of all sorts, The 
president is himself a worthy man, and no 
fool.” 

* Do me the kinduess to beg the judges 
to give mea hearing. ‘That is all I ask of 
them,” 

** You shall have it. I answer for it. 
Now then, good bye, my friend. Take 
courage, I am going to my post; and will 
try to make your turn come as soon as I 
can, Shake hands; I love you with all my 
heart.” 

We shook hands, and he went out. 

A man must have been a prisoner in the 
Abbaye, op the third of September, im 
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1792, to feel the influence which this short 
conversation had on my hopes, and how 
much it reanimated them. 

About midnight.—The dreadful tumult 
which had not ceased for the last thirty-six 
hours, began to subside. We thought that 
our judges, and their executive power, 
(it was thus that they called the execu- 
tions,) would not judge us till they had 
taken some rest. We were employed in 
arranging our beds, when a new procla- 
mation was made, which was generally 
hooted. A little afterwards a man request- 
ed a hearing from the people, and we dis- 
tinctly heard him say, “ The priests, and 
the rest of the conspirators, have crossed 
the hands of the judges: this is the reason 
that they do not judge them.” Hardly had 
he ceasedtspeaking, when it seemed to us 
that he was knocked down, The agitation 
of the people rose to a frightful violence, 
and the tumult was increasing every mo- 
ment, when they came to fetch M, Défon- 
taine, formerly a Garde-du-corps, whose 
death cries we soon afterwards heard 
(dont bientot aprés nous entendimes les 
cris de mort.) A little after this they tore 
from our arms two more of our comrades, 
which made me foresee that my fatal hour 
approached. At last, on Tuesday, at one 
o’cluck in the morning, after having suf- 
fered an agony of thirty-seven hours, to 
which even death cannot be compared— 
after having drunk a thousand and a thou- 
sand times the cup of bitterness, the door 
of my prison is opened: I am called, . I 
appear. Three men seize me, and drag 
me to the frightful dungeon. 


(To be continued. ) 
I 


CONVERSION OF THE REV, JOHN 
TILT TO THE ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC PROFESSION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


IN a publication entitled “ The Or- 
thodox Journal and Monthly Ca- 
tholic Intelligencer, for August, 
1824,” we meet with the following 
interesting narrative :-— 

“On Sunday, the 15th instant, 


being the feast of the Assumption of 


the blessed Virgin Mary, the Rev. 
John Tilt, Curate and Lecturer of the 
parish of All Hallows, Cornhill, and 
honorary secretary to the Porteu- 
sian Bible Society, together with 
9 


Mrs, Tilt, made their first commu- 
nion in the Catholic church, having 
previously renounced the errors of 
Protestantism and embraced the Ca- 
tholic faith, 

“This determination of Mr, Tilt, 
who is a gentleman of most amiable 
manners and extensive erudition, as 
well as that of Mrs. Tilt, was made 
after two years deep consideration 
and study, and at the expense of 
every worldly prospect for themselves 
and family, three very fine youths *. 
But such is the force of truth—such 
her fascinating beauties,—that she 
is no sooner discerned by the sincere 
seeker, than every obstacle of pecu- 
niary interest or social comfort is 
removed, and her precepts are em- 
braced with cheerfulness and at all 
risks. How different from those 
conversions from Popery that are 
trumpeted forth by the fanatical and 
interested adherents of error. Mr. 
Tilt had to relinquish every prospect 
of promotion in his former profes- 
sion; Mrs. Tilt had before her the 
loss of all her domestic comforts, 
save that of her partner’s love; her 
husband not only bereft of prefer- 
ment, but the world to seek anew; 
her children’s welfare, in a temporal 
view, blighted ; yet with all these 
dithiculties—braving every sort of 
temptation to cling to the world— 
did they nobly resolve to embrace 
the light of faith, and may God re. 
ward them for the heroic sacrifice 
they have made. We have heard 
that Mr. Tilt attributes his conver- 
sion chiefly to the miracle wrought 
at the intercession of Prince Ho- 
henlohe on Miss O*Connor, which 
affected him so strongly, that he be- 
gan to examine the doctrines of the 
church of which he was a minister, 
and the doctrines of the church to 
which she was opposed, and at 





* There is not a little ambiguity here in 
the report. As the passage stands, it has 
puzzled us how to condense “ themselves 
and family” into “ three very fine youths,” 
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length became, with his amiable 
consort, a Catholic.” 
Respecting this narrative we have 


to observe, that the whole state of 


the case being considered, we do 
not think there is much cause of self- 
gratulation to the Roman Catholic 
Church on the accession of this 
boasted convert to their commu- 
nion. Mr. Tilt, of whom the pre- 
ceding narrative is given, is, we 
believe, the son of a respectable Inn- 
keeper of Brighton, and formerly 
assisted his father in that hospitable 
vocation. From the retail of eat- 
ables and drinkables, he appears to 
have proceeded to that of hic, hee, 
hoc’s, at a school; in which depart- 
ment, whether he felt the truth of 
the saying— 


Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros, 


or that a little learning was a dan- 
gerous thing, his career, as we have 
been informed, terminated in a 
failure. It was in the course of his 
labours, as the master of a school, 
that we have understood (the nature 
of his office probably serving as a 
recommendation) he was ordained 
by the Bishop of Chichester, and 
officiated ata curacy in the country. 
—Having lost his curacy, he ad- 


journed to London, where he became 


a Doctor Pangloss, setting up as a 
Doctor of Languages—and_ulti- 
mately obtained the curacy of All 
Hallows, Cornhill, as described in 
the journal from which we copied 
the statement of his conversion.— 
Now as to the point of the amiable 
manners of Mr. T., we have no dis- 
position to be sceptical. We doubt 
not but that our Journalist is here 
very correct. Mr. T., from the lo- 
cality of his early occupation, was 
one, 
Qui mores homiaum multorum vidit, 


and thus enjoyed opportunities, 
which have rarely fallen to the lot 
of gentlemen, for the formation and 
improvement of his manners. The 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 70, 


Conversion of the Rev, John Tilt. 


extent of his erudition, however, 
notwithstanding his _ intermediate 
profession of a schoolmaster, we 
must be permitted to question. The 
same training, which so auspiciously 
favoured the urbanity of his man- 
ners ; would hardly conduce to dis- 
cipline his mind for the study of di- 
vinity. If we are not mistaken, 
indeed, this is the gentleman whom 
we once heard, some years ago, 
preac hing at the church of a place 
of fashionable resort, and we well 
remember that we were much more 
impressed with an idea of the vanity, 
than ofthe erudition, of the preacher. 
This at any rate is perféctly clear 
that he was not an erudite man 
when he took orders ; for if we are to 
believe our ‘* Orthodox Journalist,’ 
he had never examined the doctrines 
of the Church of which he was a 
minister until two years ago; and 
consequently was until lately igno- 
rant of that knowledge which was 
his proper erudition. An erudite 
Theologian without theology cer- 
tainly shews himself in rather a ques- 
tionable shape.—Let not then the 
Romish Church pride itself too much 
on its present addition of a Tilt to 
its caravan of foreign curiosities. 
We Protestants on the other hand, 
may feel not a little hope for the ul- 
timate sound conversion of our run- 
away brother, when we find, that 
having commenced his examination 
into the truth of Christianity, he has 
already got so far as to believe init, 
notwithstanding all the objections, 
with which, under the Papal system, 
it is encumbered. Having now, in 
his leisure from the task of instruct- 
ing others, turned his own instruc- 
tor and begun to inguire, we may 
perhaps indulge the reasonable ex- 
pectation, that he will prosecute his 
inquiries, and become a sincere con- 
vert to the truth, (which evidently he 
was not before, while he had not ex- 
amined into the doctrines of his 
Church ;) and thus make ome step 
more in the course of his varied 
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pursuits, We liave now only lost an 
unstable friend—we may gain him 
back reformed. 

But is it really true that a miracle 
attributed to Prince Hohenlohe has 
swayed with this gentleman in ef- 
fecting his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic superstitions ? Feeble in- 
deed must be that erudition which 
surrendered itself to such impos- 
ture! A poet has truly observed, in 
words of memorable beauty : 

"H Satpara moa. 

Ki 4 re Kai Boorey ppevag 
Treo roy adynsh Oy yy 

Acdawadrpévor VevCece Toe iolg 

"Ekararwyrt poco. 

Perhaps the author from whom we 
quote has not fallen in the track of 
Mr. T.’s learned labours, but we 
could have wished that he had been 
aware of the fact expressed in this 
passage, and guarded himselfagainst 
such a seduction. We could have 
wished rather that he would have 
imitated the conduct of another eru- 
dite person; and when this Meg 
Merrilies of Popery presented his 
*¢ wondrous art Pontifical” before his 
astonished sight, he had dispelled 
the charm with an ‘“ exorciso te, 
sceleratissima, nequissima,” 

We are very sorry to learn also 
that the vicissitudes of Mr. T.’s faith 
have involved also “‘ his amiable con- 
sori’—and that she has at the same 
time become a Roman Catholic. 
What is become of “‘ the three very 
fine youths,” does not appear from 
the narrative. 


eB 


To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


I am perfectly astonished at the 
confidence with which Mr. Brand- 
ram denies the fact stated by Scru- 
tator in your Number for August. I 
myself heard the clergyman alluded 
to by Scrutator, relate all the par 

ticulars just as he has reported 
1 


them. Dr. Steinkopff was the offi- 
cer of the society, immediately 
implicated in the proceeding. Will 
he come forward and say that the 
alleged attack upon the Church of 
England was not made ?—that, those 
whom it more concerned to put down 
the speuxer remaining silent, it was 
not repelled by the clergyman in 
question inthe manner specified, or 
in terms to that effect? and that he 
(Dr. Steinkopff) did not interpose 
to allay the ferment excited, and did 
not engage, as a pacificatory expedi- 
ent, to suppress all the offensive pas. 
sages in the published reports?—And 
has he not accordingly done so ?— 
The aforesaid clergyman had viewed 
the society from a distance, and de- 
luded by the Church of England dis- 
play at the head of all its reports 
and circulars, had been promoting 
its interests most assiduously. He 
was so unprepared tor the Quaker 
greeting whined into his ears, that 
for some time he could not believe 
them, and when his incredulity was 
overpowered by accumulated evi- 
dence, he looked round him amongst 
his brethren and ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, not doubting that a general 
burst of indignation from the whole 
body, ora dignified rebuke from the 
Chair, or its Right Reverend sup- 
porter, would put the audacious 
calumniator to shame. As he was 
disappointed in this very natural 
expectation, his self-control vield- 
ed to the excitement in the man- 
ner your correspondent described, 
All this, I repeat, was related 
to me by the clergyman himself, It 
is true he is not in this country at 
present, but he is not out of the 
reach of letters; and when Dr. 
Steinkopff has delivered his tes- 
timony, further appeal, if necessary, 
may be made, . 


Your obedient servant, 


CLERICUS LONDINENSIs. 
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To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembraneer. 
S1R, 


Ir is probably in this time-serving 
generation, a principle with many 
unstable professors of Christianity, 
to support the vulgar adage, that 
«the truth is not, atall times, to be 
spoken ;”—but, being myself a dis- 
ciple of the opposite school, I 
would reply to such disputants, by 
an equally trite, though somewhat 
homely saying, ‘‘ speak the truth, 
und shame the devil.” 

I regret to say, Mr. Editor, that 
I have been led to these reflections, 
by perusing a letter, published in 
your Miscellany of the present 
month, purporting to be written by 
the Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in reply to 
a letter signed “ Scrutator,” which 
appeared in your Publication for 
August. 

The main particulars related by 
Scrutator, as occurring at thelast 
anniversary of that Society, I am 
sorry to know, are positively true. 
I had the account of them from the 
very clergyman spoken of by Scru- 
tator. 

That an assembly of professing 
Christians, although comprising 
every sect of the present day, 
from the Calvinist to the Socinian, 
should tolerate invectives against, 
and misrepresentations of, the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, 
and in particular, at a time, when 
the object of their meeting was 
to consider, solely, the diffusion of 
the Holy Scriptures, is most unwor- 
thy of them :—but when, according 
to the rules of this age of concilia- 
tion, some members of the Esta- 
blished Church, thinking it their 
duty to support this anomalous so- 
ciety, on the occasion in question, 
gave their personal attendance; it 
would, indeed, have been most sur- 
prising, had not one of their body, 
and more especially so of the 
clergy, on such an insult offered to 
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their faith, stept forward to express 
his indignation, and expose the ig- 
norance of the party indulging in 
the abuses. 

It is not, however, my present 
object to enlarge on this point ;— 
all L aim at is to enforce truth; and 
I would, therefore, especially refer 
the secretary of the Society to his 
coadjutor, the Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, 
(who, at the meeting, addressed 
the clergyman, in question, by 
mame,) upon the subject, and he 
will then be assured that Scrutator 
has given a correct account of that 
day’s proceedings ; and, however 
disgraceful the scene, it would have 
better become the British and Fo, 
reign Bible Society to have passed 
it over in silence, or to have ho- 
nestly acknowledged the evil, and 
deplored its occurrence. 

Why its secretary should have 
been directed to a different line of 
conduct ;—and why such mode of 
proceeding should appear to the 
Society as best suiting its views, I 
cannot take upon me to decide ;~— 
but of this I am assured, that 
whatever such reasoners may ad- 
vance, that 

“ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 


I am, Sir, 


your constant reader, 
and obedient servant, 
VERAX. 
Sept. 24th, 1824. 


Te 


To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 

Sir, 
In the Remembrancer of Septem. 
ber a New Incumbent asks, whether 
his claim for dilapidations is a prior 
one to that of other creditors of an 
incumbent dying insolvent. An ac- 
quaintance of mine, some years ago, 
succeeded to a rectory of trifling 
value : the amount claimed for dila- 
pidations,and admitted by the execu- 
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tors, was considerable. The former 
Rector was possessed of a large pro- 
perty,—his affairs were thrown into 
Chancery,—his successor, as acredi- 
tor, proved his claims. From that 
time to this not a farthing has he 
been able toobtain; nor can his soli- 
citor foresee any probable period of 
the affairs being adjusted. Has he 
a right to interest on the debt due 
for dilapidations ?—Treble the inter- 
est will not repay the additional da- 
mage caused by the weather in the 
interval.—Suppose this small living 
to have been the sole support of a 
numerous family whose necessities 
precluded the present incumbent 
trom doing the repairs more immedi. 
ately requis:te; in the event of his 
dying before he receives the money 
from his predecessor's estate, to 
whom does his successor look for 
the greatly encreased amount of di- 
lapidations ? 1 imagine to his (the 
intermediate incumbent’s) estate,— 
and the executors of this intermedi- 
ate incumbent (who probably died 
nearly insolvent) must wait, till a de- 
cree of Chancery enables them to re- 


ceive the sum due fromthe estate of 
the former. Has the successor of 


the insolvent a claim prior to other 
creditors? Will the Solicitor who 
conducted the insolvent’s business 
in the Chancery cause not deduct 
his charges ?—For no man ever had 


a Chancery cause gratis.—But if 


the successor has net a prior claim 
how is the Glebe House ever to be 
repaired? I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. N.S. 
RR 


To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 
SIR, 
* IN reply to the queries of a ** New 
* We take this opportunity of returning 
our thanks to those who have favoured us 
with communications on such subjects, and 
to make it known that it is a great part of 


Reply to the Queries of a New Incumbent. 


Incumbent,” respecting any priority 
of claim for dilapidations on the 
estate of an incumbent dying in. 
solvent, I would refer him to the 
following extract from Bishop Gib- 
son’s Codex, p. 753, from which it 
will appear that however equitable 
any such claim might be, the com- 
mon law of England does not per- 
mit its enforcement. This doctrine 
is also found stated in Aylitfe’s 
Parergon and in Burn’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law, under the Article Dilapi- 
dations. 

‘* Executors who are chargeable 
with dilapidatious are bound to 
make satisfaction for them before 
the payment of any legacies, and it 
might be hoped before the payment 
of any other debts, since the re- 
pairing of dilapidations is in the 
strictest sense a debt to the church, 
and it seems hard that private debts 
should be satisfied out of the spoils 
of the church, and the church her- 
self be denied the common right of 
restitution. For whatsoever sub- 
stance any incumbent gets from the 
church, and dies possessed of, is so 
much greater in proportion to his 
neglect of repairs, and that part 
that grows from such neglect is no 
better than a theft from the church, 
whose rights and privileges were 
anciently the first care of the law ; 
but we are told by Sir Simon Degge 
that the ‘ common law prefers the 
payment of debts before damage 
for dilapidations ;’ and that being 
the course of the common law, we 
must be content.’? Parson’s Coun- 
sellor, p. 1. c. viii, 7th edition, 
1820. 

Yours, 


London, Sept. 1824. 





our plan to promote a general interchange 
of opinions among the Clergy on matters 
of professional interest to them as a body, 
that the information of individuals may 
conduce to the general good of all, 












































SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Bangor Diocesan Committee. 


AT a Meeting held in the National 
School room, Bangor, the 4th day of Au- 
gust, 1824, 

PRESENT, 

The Lord Bishop. 
‘The Very Reverend the Dean. 
Rev. J. H. Cotton, Secretary, 
e+» R. Newcome, Warden of Ruthin. 
.... Mr, Williams, Friars, Bangor. 
.».. Mr, Jones, Rector of Llaniestyn. 

.. Mr. Jones, Maentwrog. 
. «+. John Parry Jones Parry, 
...- Mr. Rowlands, Plasgwyn. 
..-. Evan Williams, Llangefni. 
...- Gethin Williams. 
....» Ellis Anwy! Owen, 

Rice Hughes. 
..+» William Thomas, Trefor, 
... Ellis Roberts. 
.... H. Price, Rector of Llangelynin, 
.... Morris Hughes, St. Anne’s. 
...+ Hugh Rowlands, Llanddeniolen. 
.... J. Jones, Amiwch. 
eee J. W. Trevor, Vicar of Carnarvon, 
..-~ A. B. Clough, Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege. 

.... J. Williams, ditto ditto. 
..- Owen Owens, ditto. 
John Hughes, Esq. Dep. Reg. 

Prayers having been first read— 

The accounts for the last year were exa- 
mined and approved, when it appeared that 
there was a balance of 158/. 12s. 44d. on 
account of books sold, and on account of 
subscriptions 701, 10s. which, with a de- 
duction for disbursements, amounting to 
141. 13s. 1d. leaves a balance of 1971. 
9s. 33d. in the secretary’s hands. 

The secretary having read the report of 
the proceedings of the last year, the thanks 
of the meeting were moved to him by the 
Lord Bishop, for the very able and satis- 
factory manner in which it was drawn up, 
and the same was ordered to be printed in 
the North Wales Gazette. 

The Rev, John Pugh, curate of Llan- 
decwyn, was recommended by the Rev. W. 
Jones, rector of Maentwrog, as a subscrib- 
ing Member of the Society. 


Monthly Register. 


MONTHLY 


REGISTER. 


Resolved, 
That the Meetings of this Society here- 
after take place at the National School. 
Signed in bebalf of the Committee, 
J. H. Corton, Secretary. 





Report of the Bangor Diocesan Com- 
mittee, for the Year ending August 3d, 
1824, 

The summary of books placed at the 
foot of this Report, will be found highly 
satisfactory ; the amount of Bibles, ‘Testa- 
ments, and Prayer Books, which have been 
sold by the Committee, is very consi- 
derable. 

As to the state of education on the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church within the 
district, connected with this Committee ; 
the Committee have nothing to add to the 
Report of last year, with the exception of 
the formation ofa school for the joint pa- 
rishes of Bodwrog and Liandrygarn, in the 
county of Anglesey, to the establishment 
of which the National Society have libe- 
rally contributed 25/. 

The Committee are happy in being able 
to make a report of the greatly improved 
state of their funds ; the promise which had 
been given to the public as to the liquida- 
tion of the debt in which they had been 
involved, and their intention to reduce the 
price of their books, they are now enabled 
to perform. 

Calculating the value of the stock of 
books now in hand, the amount of sums 
now due, and the sums already paid for 
books, the Committee has now a balance 
in their favour of 12/. 4s, 114d. 

The attainment of this long wished-for 
object has been effected by a steady ad- 
herence to their original purposes ; by an 
additional charge made upon the purchasers 
of books, by their requiring prompt pay- 
ment for books, and by an immediate in- 
vestment of all receipts in the Bank for 
Savings ; by the adoption of this last mode 
they are happy to add, that they have re- 
ceived from the interest of money invest- 
ed, the sum of 4/. 16s. 1d. 

The detail of this statement will be 
found at the close of this report. 

Since the date of the formation of this 
Committee in the year 1812, 158 persons 
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have been admitted members of the Pa- 
rent Society. 

Of these the following persons, in num- 
ber eleven, have been admitted the present 
year :— 


Rev. Stewart Majendie, Rector of Llan- 

rhyddlad, 

Griffith Owen, Rector of Llanend- 

dwyn, 

David Evans, Rector of Liandanwg. 

Wm. Pugh, Rector of Lianfair. 

Richard Pughe, Rector of Llanfro- 

then, 

Wm, Williams, Rector of Traws- 

fynydd. 

. Rice Hughes, Perpetual Curate of 
Llanfachreth. 

. John Maurice Edwards, Curate of 
Towyn. 

«++. David Edwards, Curate of Celynyn., 

eee» Richard Davis, Curate of L!anaber, 


Of these persons above named, the ten 
last are connected with the Dolyelly dis- 
trict, of which the Rev. R. Davies, of 
Lianaber, is now the secretary. 

If proofs are any where wanting of the 
regard which is generally felt for ow 
Church, or of zeal in promoting the reli- 
gious and moral interests of its members, 
by the laity of rank and respectability 
within this diocese ; in the district alluded 
to, at least such proof will not be wanting, 

At a time when the mind of Sir R. 
Vaughan might have been occupied with 
the important domestic event which has 
now called forth the congratulations of 
this portion of the principality, this zealous 
friend of the Church came forward, toge- 
ther with the Clergy of his neighbourhood, 
in support of her institutions, 

By the enrolment of their names, as 
members of the Parent Society, and by the 
sale of the Scriptures and of religious 
Tracts, will be given, we doubt not, a fresh 
stimulus to the friends of religion and of 
the Church; nor can we but entertain a 
hope that the gentry « f the neighbourhood 
may be induced to aid the impulse which 
has been given, and to lend their names 
and influence to a society so venerable and 
excellent. 

That the friends of this Society may in- 
crease, that its objects may be universally 
known, and its utility generally acknow- 
ledged, is the subject of the Committee’s 
earnest desire and repeated efforts; hop- 
ing that through their prayers to Almighty 
God, that wish may be gratified, and those 
efforts made effectual, 


A Summary of the Books sold by the Ban- 
gor Committee, throughout their seve- 
ral Districts, during the year com- 
mencing with August 1823, and ending 
August, 1824. ; 


Books sold in 1823. 


Bibles, I ai A i ee 78 


RN, WON ktnnk occ agen beds- 15? 
Testaments, English..........2+. 109 


° 


SJ 





Testaments, Welsh ....cecesscoces 32 
Prayer Books, English .,........- 49 
Prayer Books, English and Welsh,. 24 
Peattert, Baste ...06cicssecces 5 
PUN, WOE ccctauccesnoaene 17 
DONOG HOORKs ncccccisnes -46006 Se 
Tracts, English ...... cccccccces S08 
Tracts, Welsh. ..... ee 12 
School Books, Welsh........ee0- 12 


ROtal .ccccsecce Sait 


Books sold by the Parochial Clergy, not 
through the medium of this Committee. 


Prayer Books, English .........s 46 
Prayer Books, Welsh. ......cccee 60 
Co fe! er 
Tracts, English ...crcccscesccce 56 
a Pere ee 18 





a 





Total sold by the Committee and 
Parochial Clergy, in 1825...... 3978 


Books sold the preceding years. 


SSS. .cccccccce saves 
UB2liccccescee ee d008 
1820 .cccccecece + 6468 
1819 .ccevecesecescMOr 
IG1G.,. wccccccces M004 
SBEF 0.0260: sceneaa en 
1816. . ovcccccessdtSS 
1815... cccceccecet sao 
IBi4.iccccccnceseSt 8G 


Ce 


Total sold by the Committee and 
Parochial Clergy, since the year 
1B1S., ccccccccccccecsccscces I0,929 


The Bangor Diocesan Committee, in ac- 
count with the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

> & & 
Dr.—Stock of books inhand 117 4 11 
Deck Ges. cccccsesccoens WH 
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£. « 4 

Brought forward, eereeee 1386 18 ll 
Disbursements ....02.00++. 14135 1 

CaM ME cccéacsecesce 18 6. SB 





284 18 34 
Interest of money by depo- 
siting cash in the Savings’ 
Bank ..cccsccsscccoee 416 1 


289 14 45 





Cr.—By amount of bills due 
OG Ns cicssavsccsces, 2 : 
NEEM vicsccstcasrsees: OO Bag 


te 


Balance in favour of the Dio- 
cesan Committee ........ 15 


LSS) 
— 
= 
— 
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J. H. Cotton, Secretary. 
N.B. An opinion having prevailed that 
the laity are not admitted to the meetings 
of this Society; the laity are hereby in- 
formed that every Subscribing Member is 
admissible to the deliberations of the So- 
ciety ; and that the attendance of tlie lay 
members will be particularly acceptable 
to the Clergy, who generally form the ma- 
jor part of the subscribers in attendance, 


The Ninth Annual Report of the 
Great Berkhamstead Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 
for the Year 1824. 


The Great Berkhamstead Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, now present their Ninth An- 
nual Report. Guided by the same spirit 
which animates the venerable Institution, 
from which they are derived, and associat- 
ed in the same benevolent and pious work, 
they have, they trust, persevered, with an 
uniform and steady course in diffusing the 
blessings of religious truth among the 
poorer classes of this district. By those 
who feel for the spiritual wants of their 
more indigent and unenlightened brethren, 
and who are impressed with the urgent 
necessity of supplying these wants, by 
farnishing them with the proper and effi- 
cacious means of instruction, the impor- 
tance of such an Institution, throughout 
the extensive sphere of its operation, will 
be readily and duly estimated. Such, by 
the blessing of God, has hitherto been the 
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case with this Society ; the friends and 
advocates ef our most holy religion, and of 
the good order of civil society—who have 
the present welfare and the eternal salva- 
tion of their fellow creatures at heart— 
have very generally come forward in its 
support, with a zeal and liberality becom- 
ing their own Christian profession, and 
highly honourable to that sacred and com- 
mon cause, in which we are all so deeply 
and awfully concerned. The result we 
humbly hope has been favourable to the 
interests of religion and conducive to the 
promotion of Christian knowledge. ‘The 
Bible has been circulated in large num- 
bers, and introduced into the too long 
neglected dwellings of the poor: that 
sacred bock—the volume of Divine Truth 
—the great foundation of all religious in- 
struction—which sets forth, in the words 
of inspired wisdom, the relation that sub- 
sists between man and his Creator—the 
stupendous history of God's providential 
dealings with his creatures—and that 
amazing dispensation of grace and mercy, 
vouchsafed to fallen man by his blessed 
Son—to raise him from the death of sin 
unto a life of righteousness—to restore to 
him the Divine likeness, forfeited by trans- 
gression—to redeem him from the bondage 
of corruption—to ransom him from the 
power of the grave—and finally exalt him 
to a state of endless purity and felicity. 
Together with the Bible, the Book of 
Common Prayer has also been very largely 
distributed: containing the sound doc- 
trines, the sacred services, the holy sacra 
ments, the elementary instruction, and 
the devout modes of worship of our Apos- 
tolical National Church: and it may with 
truth be said, that, if just notions of the 
Christian system—if a pure spirit of faith 
and holiness—if the most beautiful, su- 
blime, and affecting aspirations of piety, 
gratitude, and contrition are to be found 
united, and are instrumental in quickening 
our love, purifying our hearts, and elevat- 
ing our devotion, the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England merits the entire and 
lasting veneration of every Christian. The 
other most excellent books and _ tracts 
edited by the Parent Society, and filled 
with pious and salutary instruction in 
almost every branch of Christian doctrine 
and moral duty, have at the same time 
been very numerously dispersed by the 
Committee—they trust, to the spiritual 
comfort, to the religious edification, and 
to the practical improvement of very 
many of their fellow Christians, Of the 
whole number of books and tracts distri- 
buted since the last Annual Report, the 
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Committee are enabled to announce with 
the most cordial satisfaction, anda devout 
and thankful acknowledgment of the 
goodness of a gracious Providence, that it 
exceeds to a very considerable extent the 
amount of the preceding year. It con- 
sists of — 
rer 
New Testaments -.....22222. 56 
Common Prayer Books ...... 205 
Other Books and Tracts...... 824 


+e 95 





Total......+. 1183 


But, whilst the Committee thus fulfil 
their welcome office in recording the suc- 
cessful issue of their labours during the last 
year, they have at the same time a very 
painful duty to discharge, in directing 
your attention to two events, of the high- 
est importance to the Society, and of a 
very afflictive nature, which have uabap- 
pily taken place within the same short pe- 
riod of time—the lamented deaths of the 
Earls of Bridgewater and Clarendon—it is 
well known, that to the suggestion of the 
former of these distinguished individuals, 
the Earl of Bridgewater, this Society 
owes its original foundation and establish- 
ment, and it is no less felt, that to the 
zealous and unremitting assiduity of the 
Earl of Clarendon, it is mainly indebted 
for its continued success and increasing 
prosperity. Upon referring to the Mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of the Select 
Committee, it appears that, at the Quar- 
terly Meeting in the month of October 
last, the following Memorial upon the 
heavy loss which the Society kad then re- 
cently sustained, by the death of the Earl 
of Bridgewater, was presented by the Se- 
cretary, and read from the Chair. 

“ The Select Committee cannot con- 
clude the business of this Meeting without 
alluding to an event, which has recently 
taken place ; and which in common with 
the whole neighbourhood they deeply de 


plore—the lamented death of the Karl of 


Bridgewater, To his suggestion, dictated 
by an exemplary zeal in the service of our 
holy religion, and a most devoted attach- 
ment to the welfare of the Established 
Chureh, this important brauch of our ve- 
nerable Parent Society owes its original 
institution: and, although his constant 
and unwearied attention to other works 
of general utility and the most extensive 
beneficence, prevented his frequent pre- 
sence at these Meetings, this Committee 
entertain the highest sense of the valuable 
support he continued to afford them; and 
are earnestly desirous to record upon 
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their minutes a lasting testimony of their 
profound veneration for the virtues of his 
character, and their unfeigned regret for 
the loss of such a benefactor and friend,” 
It will awaken the most sincere regret 
in the Members of this Society, to be in- 
formed, that the perusal of this Memorial, 
and the propusing a resolution that it 
should be inserted in the Annual Report, 
were the very last acts which the declin- 
ing health of the Earl of Clarendon ena- 
bled him to perform in the chair of this 
Committee. At the ensuing meeting in 
January last, the following note, addressed 
to the Secretary, was received from his 
Lordship, which so fully testified his own 
feelings and wishes in relation to this So- 
ciety, that it was directed to be entered 
upon the Minutes; accompanied after the 
fatal termination of his illness, by the sub- 
sequent Memorial. 
“ The Grove near Watford, Herts, 
* Jan. 27, 1824. 
“ Tuesday. 
** Many thanks to you, my dear Sir, for 
a very friendly and obliging note. My 
wishes and endeavours to be of any use in 
any business, which I undertake, cannot 
easily be over-rated ; my services, I fear 
can only rise in importance from the view 
which the kind partiality of friends may 
take of them. If I had been soone: 
aware of our Meeting, perhaps I might 
have taken the liberty of asking to have it 
held at the Grove. 
* T am, dear Sir, with much regard, 
** Your's sincerely, 

** CLARENDON,” 

“ To the Rev. John Crofts, &e. Se. &e.” 
“The Select Committee have now to 
fulfil the painful duty of recording upon 
their Minutes the very severe and afflict- 
ing deprivation they have sustained, since 
their last Quarterly Meeting, of that most 
firm friend and zealous supporter of this 
Institution, who, from the period of its 
first establishment, so ably and assiduously 
filled the Chair at their Meetings :—to 
those, who have so often observed the zeal 
and earnestness, the judgment and discre- 
tion—who have experienced the kindness 
and candour, the uniform and condescend- 
ing urbanity, with which the Earl of Cla- 
rendon presided over and conducted the 
business of this Committee, it may appear 
unnecessary to dwell upon those estimable 
qualities, which were so deeply felt, so 
universally acknowledged; and which 
must endear his memory to their respect- 
ful veneration aud affectionate regard: 
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but, indebted as this Society is for that 
valuable patronage and unwearied support, 
to which so large a share of its prosperity 
is attributable— Witnesses as its Members 
have so often been, of that pious solici- 
tude for the best interests of our holy re- 
ligion, which so peculiarly manifested itself 
in the cause of this Institution, amidst the 
languors of increasing sickness, and the 
infirmities of final decay—and painfully 
sensible of the heavy loss they have sufler- 
ed by his death—they cannot fail to offer 
this sincere but mournful tribute of their 
esteem and gratitude to the virtues they 
deplore.” 

In inserting the above Memorials in 
their present Annnal Report, in confor- 
mity with the Resolutions entered upon 
their Minutes, the Committee are ear- 
nestly desirous of recording a public and 
lasting testimony of their gratitude and re- 
spect to those first patrons and zealous 
friends of this Institution, who were not 
more elevated by their rank, than enno- 
bled by their Christian virtues, 

Their labours in the service of God, and 
in the cause of his true religion, are finish- 
ed: but their names will continue to be 
had in honour ; their memory will be che- 
rished in our grateful remembrance; and 
the recollection of their illustrious example 
still survives to animate our exertions in 
accomplishing the same pious and henefi- 
cent design they had in view, *‘ the pro- 
motion of Cliristian knowledge.” 

The Committee are enabled to add the 
following satisfactory account of the books 
and tracts distributed by the Parent So- 
ciety, between their andit ia April, 1823, 
and their auditin April, 1824. 

The total number issued to Members on 
the terms of the Society, granted gratui- 
tously on special application, and delivered 
to Members for their gratuitous distribu- 
tion, is as follows :— 





DG: da dnclicikaseesioen eeee 44,590 
New Testaments and Psalters . 60,275 
Common Prayer Bocks ..... 126,431 
Other Bound Books,....... 95,14 
Small Tracts, Half-bound, &c... 811,94 
Books and Papers for gratnitous 
Distribution ........6- «se 316,491 
TOU esas 1 454,818 


E rete) Dio ‘esan ‘omm ithe ec. 
Tue Exeter Diocesan Committee of this 
Society held their Anniversary Meeting on 
Thursday last. Agveeably to ¢ reneral 
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custum upon this interesting occasion, Di- 
vine service was performed at the Cathe, 
dral in the morning, at which about 1450 
children from the schools that are supplied 
with books from the Society, attended ; 
and where was also present, the Lord 
Bishop of Barhados and Lord Gifford, 
who, as natives of this county, took a lively 
interest in the proceedings. The Re 
Archdeacon Moore delivered an eloquent 
and appropriate sermon. The 100th 
Psalm was sung by the congregation, in 
which the children joined ; and the “ Hal- 
lelujah ” Chorus by the choir, accompanied 
by the organ, trombones, trumpets, &c. 
produced a grand effect. A_ collection 
was made at the doors, at which the plat: 
were held by Lady Rolle, Lady Harriet 
Courtenay, Lady Frances Ley, Mrs.Moore, 
Lord Rolle, Lord Gifford, the Bishop oi 
Barbados, the High Sheriff, Sir T. D. 
Ackland, Mr. Courtenay, M. P., Mr. Ley 
and Mr. Kekewich. On retiving from 
Divine service, a meeting of subscribers 
was held at the Guildiall, over wh 
Lord Bishop presided, and read the folloy 
ing Report of the Comittee for the past 
year, which presents an account peculia 
gratifying to the friends and supporters of 
this excellent Society. 

“The Exeter Dioc 
the Socis ty for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, cannot commence their annnal 
statement without again congratulating the 
friends of religion and good order upon the 
by the blessing of 
heir a 





san Committee of 











great success wh 
God, has uniformly attende 
bours. 

“Eight years have now elapsed sce 
the formation of the Diocesan Committee, 
and each succeeding Report has borre wit- 
ness to its increased utility. By means of 


this Committee, the constitution and ob- 
jects of the Parent Society have hex 
made more widely known; its claims tot! 


support of all good men have been mor 
fully substantiated ; and its treasures hav 
a 

1 








een more extensively and usefully distr 


ited By the establishment, also, of 
other District Committees, a fresh impnise 
has been given to the whole machine, and 
the incalculable advantages of personal 
inspection and superintendence have been 


¢ 


. . 
red to the most remote parts of the 
Diocese 





“ Great, however, as the benefits t 
derived from these local institutions 1 
lonbtedly are, there is, nevertheless, good 
reason to believe that still greater benefi 
would flow ti i er union, and mc 
lirect communication, with the Diocesan 
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Committee. Disclaiming, as the members 
of this Committee unfeignedly do, all idea 
of dictating to the friends of the Society 
the mode of that connexion; and disavow- 
ing all pretension to interfere with the pri- 
vate regulations of local establishments, 
they cannot but feel convinced that if, as 
originally recommended, all the District 
Committees throughout the Diocese were 
formed into one Diocesan Association, and 
their several Reports annually addressed to 
the Central Committee at Exeter—if, ina 
word, the Diocesan Committee were really 
what its name imports, a larger and more 
valuable body of information would, from 
year to year, be collected, and brought to 
a point—more accurate and detailed re- 
turns” would be obtained—the wants of 
particular districts would be better under- 
stood and supplied—greater energy would 
be infused into thé general system—and at 
the same time that Local Institutions ex- 
panded and multiplied, the unity of pur- 
pose and plan, which are equally the safe- 
guards of all the branches of this great so- 
ciety, would be more easily and more effec- 
tually maintained. In the mean time, it 
cannot fail to prove highly gratifying to 
the present Meeting to learn, that the 
concerns of our own district are progress- 
ively improving. 

**If we may fairly measure the pros- 
perity of our establishment by the receipts 
and disbursements of the year, by the 
quantity of books issued from our deposi- 
tory, and the number of children educated 
at schools supplied by us, it will be found 
to be in all respects on the advance. The 
names of new subscribers to the local fund, 
and of new members recommended to the 
Parent Society, will be seen in our lists, 
Our debt has been extinguished; our 
stock in hand is greatly increased ; and the 
number of books and tracts issued during 
the last year exceeds the number of the 
preceding year by 20387, At the Annual 
Meeting of 1823, the numbers reported 
are— 


Pe ccccsecessecsncncs, G8 
Testaments and Psalters.... 1235 
Prayer Books ......cece00 2488 
Bound Booksand Tracts... . 15,318 


BOM scccevccescce 19,63 


The numbers now returned are— 
RE ccciwcemetecseocccs 8895 
Testaments and Psalters.... 1555 
Prayer Books ..ccrcccccce 2615 
Bound Books and Tracts... . 16,705 





Making, in all, a sum total for 
the last year of ........ 21,710 


——- 
> 


) 









An amount, we are pfoud to say, far ex- 
ceeding the issue of any other single dis- 
trict in the kingdom. 

“¢ There is one point, however, to which 
the Committee are obliged to advert with 
regret—they confess their disappomtment 
when they state that one parish only, that 
of St. Edmund’s, in Exeter, has hitherto 
applied for aid in the formation of a Paro- 
chial Lending Library. Recommended as 
these institutions were, in the strongest 
terms, last year, and singularly adapted, as 
they are, to the present times, not only as 
a check to existing evil, but as a preven- 
tion of future mischief, the Committee 
cannot help lamenting the little encou- 
ragement they have received. But not- 
withstanding this deduction from their en- 
tire satisfaction, they are confident that 
the statement of the year will be allowed 
to contain abundant matter for gratitude 
and joy—they are confident that it wilil 
supply the friends of the Society with the 
most ample reasons, not merely for con- 
tinuing their own efforts in its cause, but 
also for stimulating those of others; and, 
while they venture thus to urge those friends 
to increased exertion, they pledge them- 
selves, individually and collectively, to 
continue, with unabated zeal, to ‘ plant’ 
and to ‘water,’ in the firm but humble 
hope that, in His own good time, the 
‘Lord of the Harvest’ will Himself 
vouchsafe the increase.” 

The Lord Bishop congratulated the 
Meeting on the cheering nature of the re- 
port he had just read. But (his Lordship 
observed), they would accomplish only half 
their work without the aid of other So- 
cieties ; it would be of very little advan- 
tage to give Bibles and Testaments to the 
poor, unless the poor were taught to read 
them; and hence arose the value of the 
National Schools. There was another So- 
ciety, less known, indeed, and therefore 
less supported than it ought to be—whose 
object had a pre-eminent tendency to pro- 
mote morality and religion; for, afte: 
teaching the poor to read, and supplying 
them with Bibles and Prayer Books, it was 
highly important that they should use them 
in the public worship of God. He refer- 
red to the Society for the enlargement of 
Churches and Chapels, which, though it 
had been established but six years, had 
provided accommodation for 92,000 per- 
sons, including 69,000 free sittings for the 
poor, an an expense of 64,000/. The So- 
ciety had exhausted its funds, and now ap 
pealed to public benevolence for means of 
further usefulness. His Lordship begged 
pardon for introducing a subject not im 
mediately connected with the business be- 
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fore them ; but, as it was so closely allied 
to it, he trusted it would not be deemed 
irrelevant, 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland briefly ad- 
dressed the Meeting, and moved the print- 
ing of the Report. 

B. B. Dickenson, Esq. moved a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. Archdeacon Moore, 
for his excellent sermon delivered that 
morning ; which was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Moore said he 
could not but feel honoured by the no- 
tice of the Meeting; and, though he pre- 
ferred the sphere of a country Clergy- 
man, he should be happy to lend his aid to 
this Society in any way in which he might 
be thought useful. He trusted that, in 
common with his clerical brethren, he 
should always have nearest his heart the 
present and eternal welfare of mankind, 
and neglect no opportunity of advancing it. 

The Bishop here stated that, liberal as 
was the sum collected at the last anniver- 
sary (about 972.) the amount this day sur- 
passed it, being 105/, and benefactions of 
16/. 6s. received since, making together 
1211. 16s. It was gratifying to find, his 
Lordship said, that no small part of this 
sum was contributed in pence, half-pence, 
and even farthings—thus proving that the 
poor are not indifferent to the great object 
of the Society’s endeavours. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he rose with pecu- 
liar pleasure to move thanks to the Mayor, 
Chamber, and Incorporated Trades for the 
countenance they had given the Society by 
their presence this day, and for the use of 
the Guildhall. Nothing could have a better 
effect on the minds of the lower orders 
than to see those in authority uniting to 

promote their welfare, and proclaiming by 
their sanction their respect for the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The motion was seconded by the Rev, 
W. Ellicombe, sen, and unanimously car- 
ried. The Mayor returned thanks for him- 
self and the municipal body, who, be said, 
entertained an unfeigned regard for the 
welfare of the Society, 

The Lord Bishop of Barbados moved 
a vote of thanks to the Select Committee. 
Connected as he had officially been with 
the Parent Society, he was acquaiut- 
ed with their zealous, judicious, and un- 
wearied exertions, aud was'glad of this op- 
portunity of expressing his high sense of 
their value, He also felt considerable 
pleasure in recommending the establish- 
ment of parochial {fibraries in this his na- 
tive county, from a conviction of their 
utility, 
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Votes of thanks to the Treasurer and 
Secretaries were then moved, and second- 
ed by Col. Coleridge, Rev. Chancellor 
Martin, Rev. Archdeacon Moore, Rev. 
Cannon Bull, Rev. Dr. Collyns, H. Black- 
all, Esq. and others, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, James Buller, Esq. Mr. Creckett, 
(Treasurer), Rev. Prebendary Oxnam, and 
the Rev. J. M. Collyns, returned thanks. 

Lord Gifford moved a vote of thanks to 
the Bishop, for his conduct in the Chair, 
and for his constant exertions in behalf of 
the Society. 

The Bishop having returned thanks, the 
Meeting separated, 

The above Meeting was more than usu- 
ally numerous, and highly respectable, af- 
fording a pleasing hope that, by the liberal 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures and re- 
ligious tracts, the increasing morals of our 
country will fori one of its most agreeable 
features, 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL 
Formation of a Diocesan Committee at 
Bangor. 

In consequence of the increased de- 
mands made upon the liberality of the ve- 
nerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, from the enlarged views which 
that Society have taken in India, Africa, 
and Anrerica, Committees have been 
formed in difierent parts of the kingdom, 
and subscriptions have been raised to aid 
the efforts of the Society, 

Resolved, 

That a Committee shall be formed in 
this city, to be termed the Bangor Dio- 
cesan Committee, and that Messrs, Cotton 
and Hamer, as Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, be empowered to receive subscrip« 
tions to any amount; and that the local 
Secretary be requested to correspond with 
the Secretary in London upon the subject, 
and remit the subscriptions received. 

Resolved, 

That the subscriptions do become due 
on the ist day of August in each year :— 
the first subscription to become due in 
August next, 

Resolved, 

That this Resolution be printed in the 

North Wales Gazette. 


Subscribers Names.—Incorporated 
Members. 
The Lord Bishop of Bangor ... 3 3 0 
Rev. J. H. Cotton. Precentor of 
"isp te NT EEL Te soto e 2 9 
41L2 
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i buting and Associated Members Rev. E, A, Owen, Curate, Ho- 
KR. Williams,Canon of Ban- er ee eee sss OD: CG 
CE videbed bse a¥isconses . 11 0 Rev. J. Trevor, Vicar of 
W. Thomas, Curate of CUO 6.iche tossccccesee & 4:6 
i Dis ntiek- oss eee wuss 0 10 © . 
. Gilmore, Esq. Bangor...... 0 10 6 (Signed,) 
M. Hughes, Perpetual ¢ J. H, Corron, Secretary. 
St. Anne 0 1 
ee 
Y FOR I TING 1 LARGEMENT AND BUILDING OF CHURCHES 
AJ 4 AAR 
pporte 1 by volu , Contributions. 
eee — speak tahaniaianaiadiiaiiaiaiaie aac 
Annual 
| Donations. Sub criptions, 
£ s a) so £ 
unt pti iously stated... 31058 19 0; 1212 0 
e, Esq. din tecaiide th 1 Don 1 0 OF 
1, Esq . oes 5 & OI 
ee are ee as aac do. | 20 0 O 
Hansard , inne aaa o- dc 20 0 O 
. the Dean of Peterborough do. | 21 0 0} 
Jenner, Esq. cacscoecsccss . do, 21 0 0 
the Dean of Lic! !. do. 50 0 OO} 
tl Dean of C: unterbury rr a 10 10 OF} 
en and Fellows of All Souls C oll. Oxford do. | 100 0 0} 
rt Peel, | PebS eer eeseoenepe do. 100 O O} 
J. Rodber .. in addition to Annual Subscripti mn | S £8 
tles Drury sees eeeeeesecoseeese® ee | re 
Rey. W. Moreton,........ - do | o 3 O} 
j GPT TTTT TLE TCT ere do, 10 10 OF} 
i eS eee setae sabnowna do, | 6 5 0 
DO EE. cotter onseocsbee cave do }| 10 0 0} 
t Hon. R. Ryder, BLP. ..ccee ° do. | 50 0 0} 
ji PU, BE, pdedoncccvoeerteeseccnans 100 O 0} 
ix irchdeacon Prosser ....... oem eae een do, “ 0 0 
j OOO, Tics 06 cks coccccsc seesecoee - do. 5 0} 
tev. Archdeacon Law......ccccescees oes do. 10 10 0} 
Dr. H, Arnold Re ee ee eee eseccese GD. 20 0 0} 
i Hon. Sir John Nichol, M. wee eahemenene do. 50 0 0} 
Admiral the Hon, Sir A. K, Legge ———— * 10 10 0 | 
SR, SNe INOS 6 6 heck tetecc 6neesc ko ndbwap anata 5 5 G6} 
Rev. n Connop ...... CeeBeveccececiones do 10 10 O| 
N. ¢ unOP, Esq. Jun. .....000 ers ee onek ih 10 10 0 | 
POPC T ee Tee ied se ween - do 1010 9O| 
eS TS ere do. 20 0 0} 
sheppard ...... do. and in addition to subs scripti on| 200 O O} 
R J VEO cccces oh wawhiged inane 2d Don. 10 O 0} 
ton, Esq... . onine 100 O 0} 
COMO ttccccccscccsesess eooe do, 100 O O} 
SCT va ei nwecencv ics humeral 10 10 0} 
ry p Meee, Fag: DOD once scvtsicescetsswvesse 100 O 0} 
R. B, Glyn, Weg: cccgccccccccscvace oe, Me 10 10 O 
H a Se Bi a, Eg. cease cces eenees : 20 0 O| 
Arehdegege Bay cccdtcgcccrsceccecs . ° 20 0 0 
] Far Sammarez cececcecce ied ace 5 5 0 
Carried forwa ur d. i 14498 0 0} 1212 0 




















AT a General Meeting of the Society, 
holden at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
Wednesday, June 2d, 1824, His Grace 
the Archbishop of CanrersBury in the 
Chair; the following Report was made. 

SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
The Committee, in the performance of 
their duty, lay before the Subscribers, at 

the Sixth Annual General Meeting, a 

short account of their Proceedings during 

the last year. 
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Annual 
Donations. (Subscriptions. 

.. & a2 2s 6 &, 

Bromght forward oc.0.0.00 cccccecesesses 4498 0 0} 1212 0 
Richard Heber, Esq. BP... .cc-cccceiccecses do. 10 0 0 
POSTE OMNI, 6 ondisdbésnrcédarsconsse do. 105 O O 
Rev. G. Champagne,........0.. eT eer . do, 20 0 0 
Charles Bosanquet, Esq......... cevccecccese do, 2 0 0 
Right Hon. Charles Grant, M.P..cccccccsccces do, 5 0 0 
Mr, Luke Greaves Hansard,,.......0++ 00% Chbdenens 5 5 0 
W. Gray, Esq. ......- Saal diaacehaen wed ies do. 20 0 0 
I on ones seenca ese ahwae rere 5 0 0 
Licut.-Col. Stephemson .....0..++% occesveccvccece 5 0 0 
DE.BP0. Dalian, Bag, oscccccecsacvoacee ‘ctbbenbone 5 0 0 
OP MPERGCROOR Egall 2. cc cccncccsesetscvcrevees 210 Q 
Charles Hoare, Esq. .ccccccccccccccce: esse dO. 100 O 0 
ey rrr eT ere tT ee do 50 0 6 
ICS Min ts, SED 6.560006. dde ne 6aassens Obheceman 20 0 0 

Oe a er ers re ote 6 we 5 5 O|} 2 2 @Q 
Gs We SOUMN ode nssdcsscnncend do, 21 0 0 
NO Be WOE oc ccgscesccasetave eoesee dO 220 
i . occnde ces eeweenawae siacese Oh 25 0 ¥ 
SE dane scdeencs in addition to Subscription 5 0 0 
a er errr rrr rere, 5 5 ‘0 
Rev. R. D. Cumberland ........ aides acenataie, * ae 21 0 0 
Geo. Tritton, Esq. ccccccccccessecccccscccce ee 26 5 0 
Mrs, Crombholm.....« Peer TT re do, 6 0 0 

£. 15634 12 0} 1515 O 











In that period 162 applications for as- 
Sistance have been received, some of which 
are still under consideration ; grants have 
been made in 62 cases, amounting to 
15,758/.; and by the aid of that sum ad- 
ditional accommodation will be obtained 
for 17,630 persons. ‘The number of free 
and unappropriated sittings will be 
13,088. 


STATEMENT OF CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Donations, € 61,209 19s. 10d........ 


...+~sAnnual Subscriptions, £511 12s, od. 


VALUATION OF THE PROPERTY NOW BELONGING TO THE 








SOCIETY. 
£ a & 
Amount of Stock, £10,000 5s, 2d.....a’ 94 per cent........0.. cece] 9,400 4 10 
S.  & 
£15,000 Exchequer Bills cost. .......0. 000+ eee 15,712 10 0 
£11,200 do, 6120+ dO. veeceeccceerrereeeteeseees 11,694 13 4 
—a 27,407 3 4 
Balance in the hands of the Trustees..........++- cose BMS @ 
Do.....do.........-Messrs. Hoare and Co.......00+: 6 6 0 
Donations unpaid.,.........-- wadenneeeemeuneees 20415 O 
| 1,151 16 0 
37,959 4 2 
Grants which the Society is pledged to pay........+++- 1aaeceseec ee, & 0 


| a — 





Disposable Balance. ....+.++eeceeeees! 6,370 4 
—_————— ----- 


——— 





oT  —. 


——— 
ar 
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Appiications Received..++| 145 96 74 68 71 102 | 556 
oan r| 2\| 11] 6 1 | 20 
Not within Rules.....++...-. 8 s . ; 
Grants. ..(See Specification) 47 64 43 54 46 62 | 316 
SPECIFIC OBJECTS Ist Report,|24 ee rts rad aT al Sth Report, 6th Repottal sorTaL. 
Of the above Grants: -) 
Enlarging Parish Churches.,.| 15 22 19 12 16 24 108 
Rebuilding do. with en-Q 6 8 3 4 5 pa 
largement......++++ an o 
Building additional Chapels. . 9 3 3 6 6 32 
Rebuilding Chapels with) ‘ 
enlargement .seeessee § 3 2 r 3 8 20 
Folarging Chapels ....cces. 5 5 6 7 5 2 30 
Enlarging accommodation } P 
by new Pewing, &c. &c. § 9 22 9 20 14 17 91 
Building additional Churches} — 2 1 2 1 1 7 
47 | 64 | 43 | 54 | 46 | 62 | 316 
Cases of additions to Grants 
in consequence of ad- “—s aa 13 7 2 12 30 


ditional accommodation 
obtained., . 











] . 
Ist Report,/2d Report,/3d Report, |4th Report, 5th Report, |6th pepenty TOTAL. 


1921. 1sd2. 1823. 1824. 





18l9. 1820. 
£ £ 
Amount of Grants voted, 13,807 


15,540] 10,735} 13,551 


£ £ £ £ £ 
9,489! 13,758] 76,880 





Increased Accommodation ) 
—for Persons ....... 
Of which there are Free ? 

PN cbscccvesioses § 








It appears, then, that the whole number 
of applications received since the establish- 
ment of the Society, is 556; that 316 
Grants have beeu made; that in 59 cases, 
in consequence of offers of increased ac- 
commodation, the sums originally voted 
have been increased ; and that the total of 
Grants amounts to 76,880/, But it must 
be observed, that 21 Grants, amounting to 
49551. have, from different causes, been 
relinquished ; and that in five instances the 
works have been completed without claim- 
ing the sums which had been voted, 
amounting to 5301. The total amount, 
therefore, of Giants, as well those which 
have been already paid, as those which 
remain to be paid upon the production of 
proper certificates, is 71,395/. 

That they might guard against any such 
fluctuation in the price of stocks (however 


17,700} 18,857] 13,281 


13,459] 12,877 








16,891) 13,797) 17,630} 98,156 





10,296} 12,764) 11,114) 13,088} 73,598 


little to be apprehended at present) as 
would put it out of their power to fulfil 
the engagements into which they had en. 
tered, the Committee, not long since, came 
to a resolution to sell a sum sufficient to 
cover the amount of those Grants to which 
the Society stood pledged ; and that sum 
has been invested in exchequer bills, 

The Committee cannot but direct the 
attention of the Subscribers to a circum- 
stance which, though it does not involve 
an important sum, serves, in their opinion, 
to show the utility of the institution. 
They allude to the completion of the 
works at Wateringbury, Beddington, 
Kingsbury, Cirencester, and Southend in 
the parish of Lewisham, without a claim 
being made by those places for the Grants 
which had been voted to them. The 
knowledge of the existence of this society, 
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and of its readiness to afford assistance, 
operated as a stimulus to provide an in- 
crease of accommodation. Applications 
were made to it, and aid was voted; but 
these places having found their own re- 
sources adequate to the works which they 
had undertaken, handsomely forebore to 
claim the Grants, leaving the money to be 
appropriated to cases of greater urgency. 
The same number of free and unappro- 
priated seats has, however, been obtained, 
as if the Grants had been actually paid. 
The conditions imposed have been ful- 
filled, though the promised aid has not 
been called for ; and thus from the impulse 
given by the Society, a greater quantity 
of that kind of accommodation which is 
most wanted, has resulted, than would 
probably have been afforded if these works 
had not been begun under its auspices. 
The Committee have also the satisfac- 


tion to observe, that the Society operates 


beneficially upon parishes of every descrip- 
tion, whether situated in the country or 
in towns, whether of larger or of smaller 
population. It has lent its aid towards 
procuring additional accommodation for 
50, or 40, or 35 persons, where only that 
number was required, and it has contri- 
buted to provide church room for much 
greater numbers at Bath, Wrexham, Wal- 
sall, Coventry, and many other populous 
places. The number, both of applications 
andof Grants during the last year, exceeds 
that of each of the three preceding years. 
This may be considered as a proof that 
the Society is in full activity; and that a 
part only, (probably a small part) of those 
undertakings which it was designed to en- 
courage and assist, is as yet completed. 
It must be gratifying to the Subscribers 
to learn, that by the grants which have 
been made, the Society will be instrumen- 
tal in providing additional accommodation 
for 91,955 persons, and that of this num- 
ber the free and unappropriated sittings 
amount to 69,295. 

But who that looks at the increased and 
increasing population of the country, can 
suppose that there are not thousands and 
tens of thousands for whom Church ac- 
commodation remains yet to be provided ? 


¥ 
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‘Whether this Society .shall continue to 
promote the good work by its encourage- 
ment and assistance must depend upon the 
public. Without the addition made to its 
resources by the rise of the Stocks, and 
the relinquishment of some Grants, the 
Committee would have been compelled 
to refuse aid to many applications that 
have lately been received. — The time is, 
however, now arrived, when they have to 
annougce that the funds of the Society are 
upon the point of being exhausted. ‘The 
sums entrusted to the management of the 
Committee have been expended according 
to the wishes of the Contributors in pro- 
moting a most desirable object ; but that 
object is far, very far, from being fully ac- 
complished. 

The whole amount of donations receiv- 
ed is 61,209/. 19s. 10d. (which sum hav- 
ing been invested in the public funds has 
been increased by their rise), and that of 
Annual Subscriptions is about 3000/. The 
amount of money actually paid, and of 
Grants, to the payment of which the So- 
ciety has pledged itself, is 71,395l.; and 
the disposable balance at this time is re- 
duced to a sum less than the expenditure 
of the last year by one half. 

In the expenditure of the money, the 
Committee have endeavoured to propor- 
tion the assistance given to the magnitude 
of the work, and to the necessity of the 
case ; and their main object has been in 
every instance to secure as great an in- 
crease as possible of free and unappropri- 
ated sittings, that the poor may have the 
Gospel preached to them, The number 
of such sittings obtained, will be 69,295. 

If from this statement the friends of the 
Established Church shall be of opinion, 
that the Society has laboured usefully and 
successfully, that it has been instrumental 
in producing much and extensive good 
with means comparatively slender, and 
that with renovated strength it would con- 
tinue to labour with the same success and 
usefulness ; in that case, the Committee 
feel confident that they will replenish its 
treasury, and thus enable the Society to 
prosecute with effect, the object for which 
it has been instituted. 
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The COMMITTEE subjoin a LIST of the PARISHES or PLACES to which 
GRANTS have been voted, alphabetically arranged under their respective Dioceses; 


Distinguishing by an Asterisk those which have completed their Work without 
claiming the Society's Grant, 





PLACE, 
Diocese of Canterbu y 


, 


eeeeee 


Deal . 
De al, St. George’s 

Chapel es 
Loose *e*teee 
Knockholt ........ 
Rolvenden ..eeese. 
River ccccces 
PeeMONEEe .ccccosce 
Sandgate, 


Parish 
of Folkestone .. 





Di cese of Yor ve 


Aberford-«sseeres- 
Allendale 
Birstal (Yorkshire). . 
Bonby.cescccccces 


Basford 


Lishop Thornton .. | 
Cleckheaton, Par. 
of Birstal ... ° t 
Chapel Allerton: --- 
Dewsbury ..cccoee 
Drypool ..cccoccee 
Ecclesfield «++++++. 
Fylingdales, Par. 
of Whitby ---- } 
Firbeck sccscessss 
Gildersome:--«« eee. 
Groombridge -....-. | 
Harby 
High Harrowgate.. 
Heptonstall, Par. 
of Halifax -+--+ § 
Holmpton .. 
Holt 
MMUUCWE cccececs 
Kirkby Wharfe ---. | 
Liversedge ..ceseee | 
Longwood, Par. o 
Huddersfield -- t 
Low Harrowgate 
Lowdham 
Ossett .ccccccccses 
Pateley Brid 
R ME dwemeekeee 
MOON cccccesece 
Rawreth.. 
Redcar 
Rothwell----+-.-se-e 
Ruddington 





' 
toeeeereee | 
sevene.] 


we 


vy 


Total 
Free 


additior 


Sittings 


| 


} 


} 
201 
} 
~ 7 
135 
35 
240 | 
175 | 
2,000 | 
. } 
— 
| 
300 | 
401 | 
150 } 
100 
212 
247 
0 
393 
310 
$14 |} 
397 


Sitting: Granted 


| 
} 


c 
L. 

500 |} 3500 
172 400 
79 100 
34 34 
140 200 
1355 120 

1 0 1,500 
00 150 


' 
500 ' 150 
8381 | 125 
1 | 150 
60 | U0 
212 | VU 
200 400 
Ae 
300 | 450 
16 150 
( 830 
562 500 
#00 00 


114 120 
145 <UV 
100 j i ) 


ele) 
‘ Ay 
f ) 
140 14 
71 i 
90 > ) 
| 
} 
} 
Q ) 
. 1 
} ) a\ 
") ) 
500 
0 100 





PLACE. 


—_—_—_—_- 


Diocese of York. 


(Cont 


ued. ) 


proatley 
Mary’s, 


ot. 


Not- ) 


tingham ..ccce § 


St. Peter 


Winkesley «.-. 


’s, Allendal 
St. Peter’s, Nottingm. 


West End, Parish ) 


of Fewston eoee § 


Wibsey, Parish « 


Bi df I 


Alvresfor 
Bethnal 
Chip; ing 
Elstree 

Enfield 

Great Cogg« 
Harwich -.- 
Hawkwell ««..- 
Heston 


Green 


shall 


Hoddesdon eeeeeee 


Lexden . 


Little Hallingbury. 
London Colney ... 


Manningtré e 
Maresfield 


North Munudham 


Norwood, Middle 
a 
i} » “urrey 

Southminster 
St. Albans ++... 


2 
S 


Gehenecaca 
Barnet... 


St. Botolph, Colchest 
St. Giles, Colche I 
St. Mary-le-Strand.. 


eereee 
Ll r f L/urham, 


Bishop Wearmouth 


Falstone - 
Hy!ton, 
Bp. Wearn 


’ 
Heworth, Paris 


| . 
TrOow . 
AT les 
Viickley «+++. 
\ 
. i eee 
T 
, I 
eT Ll eesees 


Parish of ) 
uth § 


10f@ 







Free 


Sitttings. 


Suma 


Grante 








i 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 








220 195 1 5t 
150 150 100 
0” 00 250 
| 
600 | OO S00 
66 | 66 30 
600 | 600 BDU) 
165 | 84 130 
60 | 60 120 
04) 144 100 
26% 950 3x 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,5¢ 
60 } 60 30 
956 | 193 200 
800 | 400 700 
220 330 900 
50 | 50 60 
750 | 75 400 
45 | 15 450 
57 | 5) } 35 
60 60 | 50 
560 | 360 500 
i¢ if 100 
©60 ) | 400 
50) 450 | 450 
1,200 600 | 1,000 
50} 170 | 150 
100 100 | 50 
} 
00 S00 | 200 
| | 

~ ! > 
be » % 00 | 500 
70 | 105 100 
| 907 | 0 
0 | 00 
i ) 15 
145 | Ba 
| 500] 20 
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Dm 
— Total 
PLACE, additional Free Sums PLACE Total - 
Sittings. Sittings. | Granted. : x edditional po — 
Sfttings. | Sittings. | Granted. 
Diocese of Baneor. Di f ( , a 
7 rocese of Chester. a 
(Continued ) 
Bangor ceccccsess 306 : oh ; 
Sattel ssseens 396 504 oe pe eer ee 42 26 tf. 
Ruthin... yey 150 250 | Moresby------. ae $62 91 ; ae 
eseccoosoet 164 90 50 | Natland -...... "| 460 4 150 
; - eee af At 
Diocese of Bath and Newchurch «ecee. 300 180 poo 
Wells, OveNtON .cccccocse | BBE ag oS: 
Padiham --- 299 mo 200 
Ashwick..sccoceee| 400] 267 | 250 | Peel bere ee eB. 
Brewham ..ccosee{ 2 | 170] 170 Stretfurd, "Parish 2 200} 100} 100 
Blagdon --+++++++ 250 250 500 of Manchester § o 49 75 
Cameley....cccees 38 38 30 | Skelmersdale, Par ? 
Frome (free church) 188 100 175 of Ormski k : 140 70 90 
Hardington M W sy Dede 
gion Man- arring 
deville. ++. : f 110 | “110 80 arrington ......| 288] 198] 100 
Horsington 200 | 200 F ee 
; ceccccce < 2 150 | Diocese o ~heste 
Ilminster -+++++-- 360 360 200 I yp; oh. earns 
Milbomme Port «++ 400 330 200 Fishbourn. ccccsces 46 31 50 
Nuuney ++eeeesees 400 350 250 Frant teases eeeeee 490 280 $50 
Twiverton .--++++. 100 | 100 | 170 | Heathfield .....26.]) 120} 120 10 
St. George’s Pill, 2 . Horsham ileal 130 66 5 
Somerset: -+-+- 600 | 600 | 450 | Littlehampton siz | 174 350 
Walcot, Bath 00409 2,100 | 1,800 | 1,000 a cocee 137 88 120 
West Chinnock .... 152 84 50 IUPSE we eeeeee 133 133 50 
Widcombe cies ih 680 370 500 Oare dihenenn este ‘ 220 200 150 
aeadsicencs 200 200 62 P Ctworth .ecccces 200 126 70 
Slaugham ........| 200] 200 100 
Diocese of Bristol. rg eee 90 50 SO 
OTUN+++eee @eeeee , € 
Abbotsbury ------ 100 80 100 | Worthing --.-.. ee me 190 50 
Buckland Newton.. 120 120 50 . - aa 
Cerne Abbas......}| 500] 300} 150 Diocese of Exeter. 
Hampreston ------ 110 110 g0 |B; ; 
Tedisine vccrc.os | 2004 200 50 ideford-+++++++e05} 220] 115 | 200 
Stockland RK Gentex 120 80 50 — Scilly Isles 94 94 250) 
Stapleton ...++ee+ 700} 574 |} 500 Ghee stnccsaame 1 Tr | Stet oe 
Holy Trinity, Dor- OfTON ee eeeeeeee 120 | s00} 400 
ada oo cin ie 217 150 180 Culmstock Coccccey 950 170 150 
Weymouth. +----: 800 | 400 800 Teignmouth - 400 200 500 
Wyn-.-+-- evee 100 60 5 
Diocese of Chester. Manacean Meneng 98 98 3 
Newton Popleford 100 4 
Alston & Dilworth Penzance ++..-+..} 932 aoe = 
oe Cha- 309 | 257 | 240 | Roche........ 100 oe 1,000 
Hel). .Vevccese Sidmouth . "| ag 
Blackley, Parish Southleigh - 2 me : : : 163 os - 
of Manchester § 400 | 200 | 400 [ St. Agnes, Scilly Is! i 80 oe ve 
Blackpool, Parish ? F St. Gluvias ese 140 red ro 
of Bispham -- 452} 232) 200 | St.M 5 Scilly — - 
I “ artin’s, Scill 
Broughtou & Bret- Isles -. = as be : 100 100 200 
ton, Parish aif 350 175 500 St. Mary’s Steps, 2 
‘ ae . Exeter oo... 220 | 220} 500 
roughton, Parish . Totneseccecccccces 294 é 
of Preston ..++ 202 | 104 | 150 | Tresco, Scilly Isles 180 a ae 
a > 2 
Burneside ...+-+++ {| 130 70 } 100 a . ; 
Burscough & La- Diocese of Gloucester 
am, Parish of 1,000 5 5 a 
Ormskirk +.-- 600 | 500 | Blakeney ------.. 500 | 364] 110 
Crosscrake ....... 70 10 —— Parish of 2 120 
Church Coniston ..| 230] 120 a Newland ...... § 83 | 100 
Eccleston .csccece 40 40 25 | Blackford ...+.+..| 300} 900) 300 
Great Ous 30 | Bitton-++ceeceeees 266 66 
useburne ++ 9 26 266 380 
120 60 60] C . 
Huyton s+esesseee | 100 herter House, Q 
Littleborough «+++ «+ 401 jon 100 Hinton sees ; 7 200 300 
9 300 | Charlton King’seses+ | 220 | 160 | 200 
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PLACE. 





Diocese of Gloucester. 


(Continued. 
* Cirencester +-+++- 
Colford «+++ -« 


Eastington ....++. 
Forest of Dean, 
S.E. District .. ; 
Huntley .....-.00. 
King’s Stanley .... 
Lower Guiting ---- 


Longborough ------ 

North Nibley------ 

Oldland, Parish of 
Bitton---+-- ** ; 


Quenington +-+--- 
Randwick -- 
St. Mary-de-Crypt 
South Cerney. 
Shepscowb, Parish 
of Painswick -- j 
Shenington--+-+.-. 
St. Mary de Lode, } 
Gloucester ---- § 
Tewkesbury ......+. 
Wick Rissington+--- 


eeeee 


Diocese of He refor d. 


Little Wenlock .... 
Upper Bullingham.. 


Diocese of Lichfield 


and Coventry. 


Aston in Edge mend 
Atherstone : 
Brierley Hill -.---- 
Bulkington 
BRurntwood, Lichfield 
Darley 
Darlaston «++++++-. 
Dudleston, Parish ) 
of Ellesmere .. § 
Fazeley secsccsees 
GIOSSOP cececeeees 
Hanbury. .cccccces 
Handsworth 
Kingsley eevces eee 
*Kingsbury «++. 
Lane End 
Leamington ..eceos 
Penley, Parish of 
Ellesmere -:-- t 
Ripley, Parish of 2 
Peutrich--++++ § 
Rocester++++++-+++- 
Rosliston..sesesees 
RagHey -o2cccsees 
Stoke «eeccessrees 
Stonnal, Parish ony 


Shenstone .... 
Sowe eeeeeeerreee 


St. Chad’s, Stafford 


Total 














Free Sums 

additional 
Sittings. | Sittings. | Granted 
F 2 
250 250 60 
720 | 400] 600 
238 | 143] 100 
900 600 500 
105 105 30 
260 | 140] 150 
102 56 60 
190 72 a0 
60 69 50 
1,000 | 900] 700 
64 64 60 
179 134 195 
250 150 100 
144 | 102 50 
60 60 60 
113 a0 60 
807; 680 10 
500 800 200 
55 so 50 
500 500 200 
70 49} 43 
200 150 100 
300 300 200 
700 | 356 [ 700 
350 300 200 
250 140 350 
148 80 50 
180 180 200 
120 120 60 
280 140 200 
143 143 261 
450 | 250] 500 
206 192 100 
150 100 100 
500 | 450} 800 
300 | 200} 200 
72 48 62 
600 | 400 | 375 
$30 270 950 
200 200 150 
800 432 800 
44) 44) 20 
314 178 200 
181 166 100 
100 100 50 











PLACE. 





Diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry. 
( Continued.) 

St. Michael’s, a 
VENEry weveeees 
Taxal - 
Wael sccccecces 
Wilnecote 
Wombridge ...... 
Woore, Parish of ) 

Muckleston ++ § 


eeeerere 


Diocese of Lincoln. 


Berkhamstead 
Birstall (Leicester) 
Buckingham -.-+-. 
Fenny Stratford. - ++ 
Harston ...cceeees 
Hemel Hemmstead. 
Himekley scccocee 
Isley Walton, Par. 
of Kegworth .. t 
Lacey Green, Par. 


of Princes Ris- 
borough 2.2.6. 
Newport Pagnel,... 
Quainton ..eeoee. 
Ridgemont....-..- 
Shefford .-.... eeee 
Swinford. .ccssseee 
St. Mary, in Bar- 
ton-on-Humber . 
St. Nicholas, Lei- 
CESLET sevescee i 
Thringstone and 
Swannington .. 
Wainfleet, All Saints 
Whaplode Drove .. 


Diocese of Liandaff. 


Caerphilly +-...... 
Merthyr ‘l'ydvil.... 
Newport Woolos, 
Monmouth.... ; 
Pontypool ..ee-se0 


Diocese of Norwich. 


Burnham Westgate 
RO 20646660¢e000 
Halesworth «.... 
Harleston .....44.- 
Swaffham Prior.... 
St. Clement, Ipswich 
St. Peter’s Chapel, 
Sudbury f 


Diocese of Oxford. 


Deddington ...... 
Leafield ccccccccce 
Peppard -. 
































Total 
paditional} Ft? | Sums 
Sittings. Sittings. | Granted, 
£. 
1,400 | 800 } 1,200 
224 202 200 
1,173 757 | 2,000 
482 450 300 
300 295 270 
80 80 10 
600 455 350 
177 99 100 
230 230 25 
240 | 240] 195 
50 Q27 50 
392 822 150 
340 340 200 
45 45 200 
444 420 400 
200 100 40 
130 130 15 
91 91 100 
202 202 250 
100 100 50 
406 348 125 
1,317 | 1,317 | 1,500 
450 3380 450 
610 400 400 
200 130 200 
50 50 100 
344 282 150 
170 170 170 
600 450 350 
168 130 50 
450 400 100 
225 225 100 
150 150 100 
50 50 15 
440 350 100 
130 130 30 
160 80 7 
280 250 250 
100 90 100 
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Totai Total 
PLACE, additional F*°? Sums PLACE. esditionall Free Sums 
— Sittings. Sittings. | Granted. Sittings. Sittings. | Granted. 

Diocese of Rochester. £ Diocese of Winchester. £ 

Pembury , ‘o seers 60 60 30 | Bagshot ---.ee- 309 255 200 

* Southend, Parish Basingstok 144 144 45 

: 160 80 ¥ BStOKE eeeeee 
Se ee . 200 * Beddington rer ye 92 60 30 

St. Margaret near ? 5710 309 <1) Bembridge, Par. 

Rochester «++ | a of Brading, Isle 330 | 290} 100 

Tunbridge --++-+++ | 427 | 308 | 550 of Wight...... 

a Wateringbury. eee 200 200 140 Bishop Stoke eccese 182 150 200 

Christ Ch. (Hants)| 200 | 100] 100 

Diocese of St. Asaph. Cobham «--+-eseeee | 200] 134] 100 

Machynlleth ......] 300} 300/ 400 — te eeserees ~ po — 

Moreton sseccesees 47 47 50 SWELL seececrecees 191 345 200 

Selattyn+seseeseee | 100] 100] 60 fotiette wees er 4 Ge 7 Be 
. - c z € Seeseses 

Wrexham eesesees | 1,550 900 200 Frimley «o0.-++--: 450 450 400 

. Diocese of St. David's. Godstone hehe 119 : Se 

Godshill, Isle of 160 160 50 

Haverfordwest «++. 150 150 50 Wight -....++- = 

St. John’s, Swansea 600 600 500 5 - See “ 459 246 300 

Diocese of Salisbury. | Jesus Chapel, St. 

Brislington @eeereee 265 140 200 went ae 222 135 100 

Calne eeeeeetesere 781 401 230 Ki Teen on +: 60 57 80 

Maidenhead ......] 500] 400 | 500 J Singsworthy «+--+ 

e Mickleham .«..... 200 100 150 

Malmsbury Abbey-- 341 300 350 . xo . 

: “1 Mitcham ...coe.. 555 521 600 

Milton Lilburne.... 69 69 25 

‘ Romsey .....+....| 800 | 700] 450 

North Bradley .«..} 850 | '700 | 1,000 

Segkk oc ccciec ceisee 333 168 400 

Slaughtenford: « «+2 130 100 100 St. Mary’s, South- 

SouthNewton......] 54) 48] 50] ny Soot | 400 | 200] 250 

South Wraxall wees 1€0 100 200 St Michae? 7. 

St. Giles, Reading-+ | 685 | 424} 500 Jy. Nhe & near ; 123} 80] 150 

St. Mary, Reading.. | 210} 110 60 oe  «e 

oe} 29 2 : 

weelieh nh eae 354 om ton tee Diocese of Worcestcr. 

, —— |——-] Brailes .......00. 175 155 80 
Diocese ¢ a and Moseley, Parish of 30% 247 250 
ssieg Bromsgrove .. f 

Ramsey, Isle of Man} 240 140 | 300 | St:Clements, Wor-) 

St. Mary Castle- GUE conecees 550 407 | 1,000 
town, Isle of 400 | 300 | 300 | Yardiey'--«--+-+-«| 120} 100] 100 
MEN occtence 5 

Additional Of which there are | Amount of Grantes 
Accommodation. Free Sittings, —_—_—_— 

Total gross Amount of one 98,156 73,598 ane 
and Accommodation: : «+++ . ‘ . 

Amount of Gratits relinquished 6,201 4,303 4,955 

91,955 69,295 71,925 

Five completed without claim- ‘ » . 7 530 
ing the Society’s Grant .. 

Net Amounteeesecsssss 91,955 69,295 71,395 





Ata Meeting‘ of the General COMMITTEE, held on Friday the 4th day of June, 1824, 
Oxperep—Thatthe Report made at the last Annual Meeting of the Society, holden 
on the 2d of June instant, together with this Order, signed by the Secretary, be printed; and 
that a Copy besent to each Subscriber. 


written in the corner, 


W.J. RODBER, Sec. 
N. B. Communications fromy the Country’ to be addressed, under cover, to “ Francis 
Freeling, Esq. General Post Office, London.” With the words— Churches and Chapels” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Arundell, W. H. to the rectory of Cheri- 
ton-Fitzpaine, Devon. 

Badely, J. to the vicarage of Blewbury, 
Berks; Patron, the Bisnor of Saxts- 
BURY. 

Brown, T. to the rectory of Heming- 
stone, Suffolk; Patron, Sim Wi111aM 
F. Mipp.eTon. 

Clapp, J.C. to the rectory of Cluston, 
Wilts; Patron, the Lorp CHANCcEL- 
Lon. 

Freke, T. M.A. to the vicarage of Lod- 
diswell, with the chapel of Tout Saints 
annexed, in Devon; Patron, F. F. 
Gunston, Esq. 

French, W. D.D. to the vicarage of Creet- 
ingham, Suffolk ; Patron, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 


Hlamilton, F. B.A. of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, to be domestic chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Viscount Melbourne. 

Harriott, W. M.A. to the viearge of Odi- 
ham, with the chapelry of Grewell, 
Hants ; Patron, the Hon. H. Percy. 

Hatchard, J. M.A. to the vicarage of 
St. Andren’s, Plymouth ; Patron, his 
father, Mr. Hatcaanp, of London. 


Hill, S. B.A. to the living of Snargate. 

Howard, J. M.A. to the rectory of Ta- 
colneston, Norfolk ; Patron, Mrs. E. C. 
WarRREN. 

Holdsworth, R. vicar of Brizham and 
Townstall, toa prebendal stall in Exeter 
cathedral. Patron, the Lorn Bisnop. 

Hume, — to the vicarage of Warminster. 
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Ingram, Dr. president of Trinity co! 
lege, Oxford, to the rectory of Gar- 
sington, in that county. 

Jago, Dr. to the vicarage of Milton Ab- 
bot, Devon; Patron, the Duxe of Bep- 
FORD. 

Jenkins, D. B.A. to the vicarage of St. 
Goran, Cornwall. 

Jones, H. M.A. of Jesus college, Oxford ; 
to the perpetual curacy of Flint ; Pa- 
tron, the Lorp Bisuor of St. Asaru. 

Kerby, C.L. B.C.L. vicar of Stoke Tal- 
mage, and formerly fellow of New col- 
lege, Oxford, to one of the three por- 
tions of the vicarage of Bampton. 

Landon, J. W.to the rectory of Lilling- 
stone Lovell, Oxfordshire. i 

Verewether, J. M.A. of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, tobe chaplain to her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Clarence, 
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Oliver, W. to the living of Fulford, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Smith, J. B. to the perpetual curacy of 
Bamburgh, near Newcastle; Patron, 
the Duke of NewcastLe. 


Stocker, C. W. M.A. of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, and one of the public exa. 
miners in that university, to the mas- 
tership of Elizabeth college, Guernsey ; 
Patron, the Eant of Pemsproke, K.B. 
Governor of the Island, 

Taylor, H. to the vicarage of North 
Moreton, Bucks. 

Torre, H. to the rectory of Thornhill, 
Yorkshire ; Patron, hon,and rey. J. L. 
SAVILE. 


Tuson, G. B. curate of Bathwick, Somer- 
set, to the vicarage of Huish, with the 
chapelry of Langport annexed; Pa- 
tron, the rev. CHaRLes SANDIFORD. 

Vaughan, J. M.A. rector of Wrazall, 
Somerset, to the rectory of Walton in 
Gordano, in the same county ; Patron, 
P. J. Mixss, Esq. 


Wing, J, incumbent of Thorney, in the 
Isle of Ely, to the rectory of Cherries, 
Buckinghamshire ; Patron, the Duxz 
of Beprorp. 

Woodhouse, G. M.A. of Trinity college, 
Oxford, to the vicarge of Leominster, 
in the county of Hereford; Patron, 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


ORDINATIONS. 
August 24, 
By the Lord Bishop of Chichester, at 
the cathedral church, Chichester :-— 
Priests.—C. J. Paterson, B.A. Caius ; 
R. P. Blake, B.A. Pembroke h. ; and F, P. 
Hoole, B.A. Christ, Cambridge. 


Deacons.—T. D, Broughton, S.C.L. 
Downing ; W. J. Hutchinson, B.A. Jesus ; 
R. D. Wilmot, B.A. St. John’s ; H. West 
B.A. St. Peter’s; and B. Bray, B.A. En- 
manuel, Cambridge. ‘ 

September 19. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, in that cathedral. 

Deacons.—J. Daniel, B.A. Worcester : 
E. Blagdon, B.A. St. Mary h. ; H. Jones, 
B.A. Exeter; and F. Annesley, B.A. St, 
John’s, Oxford; and C. A. Dwarris, B.A. 
Emmanuel, Cambridge. 


Priests.—G. Grimstead, B..4. Magda- 
len, and J.L. Dighton, M.A. Exeter, 
Oxford; W. H. Hill, B.A. Emmanuel, 
Cambridge ; W. Millner, S.C.L. St. Alban 
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h. ; W. Townsend, M.A. Worcester, and 
E. L. Bennett, B.A. Merton, Oxford ; 
L. Noel, M.A. Trinity, Cambridge ; L. 
G. G. Dryden, B.A. Lincoln, and R.R. 
Mendham, M.A. Wadham, Oxford; and 
J. W. D. Merest, St. John’s, Cambridge. 


’ MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.—At West Wratting Church, 
by the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, the 
very rev. Thos. Calvert, D.D. warden of 
Christ’s college, Manchester, and vicar 
of Holme on Spalding Moor, to Juliana, 
eldest daughter of Sir Charles Watson, 
Bart. of Wratting Park. 


CHESHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. R. Clowes, M.A. 
vicar of Knutsford, to Catherine, only 


* daughter of the rev. T. Jee, M.A. vicar 


of Thaxted, Essex. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Died.—At Dalston, aged 74, the rev. 

James Maggs, vicar of Ewell. 
DEVON. 

Married.—The rev. W. W. Boagnell, 
perpetual curate of Clist Honiton, to 
Martha, daughter of William Rock, Esq. 
of Heavitree, Exeter, and relict of F. Le 
Mesurier, Esg. 

DURHAM. 

Married.—The hon. and rev. Edward 
Grey, rector of Whickham, Durham, and 
brother of Earl Grey, to Miss Adair, 
niece to Lady Barrington. 


HANTS. 

Married.—At Alverstoke, the rev. Ar- 
thur Goddard, to Anna, eldest daughter 
of Captain Barker, R.N. of Cold Har- 
bour, Gosport. 

Died.—After a long illness, the rev. 
Robert Gatehouse, B.D. rector of Stoke 
Charity, and late fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford.—The living isin the gift 
of the president and fellows of the above 
Society. 

At his house at Westend, near South- 
ampton, aged 47, the rev. J. Essen. 

At Southampton, aged 73, the rev. Sir 
Charles Rich, bart. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married.—At Frampton, the rev. Mr. 
Moore, of Moulton, to Betania, only 
daughter of the late Thomas Tunnard, 
Esq. Frampton Hall. 
KENT. 
Married.—At Greenwich, the rev. G. 
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Mathew, vicar of that parish, to Mary, 
second daughter of S. Enderley, Esq. of 
Blackheath. 


LANCASHIRE, 

Marricd.—At Tunstal, the rev. T. E. 
Bridges, D.D. President of C.C.C. Oz- 
ford, to Jemima Sarah, third daughter 
of the late G. Welch, Esq. of High Leck. 

At Everton, near Liverpool, by the rev. 
R. P. Buddicom, the rey. James Furni- 
val, B.A. of Upton-upon-Severn, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Charles Strand, Esq. 
merchant, Liverpool. 

The rey. R. C. Wilson, vicar of Pres- 
ton, to Frances Harriet, daughter of the 
late Thomas Parr, Esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married—The rev. W. W. Greenway, 
rector of Newhold Verdon, to Emma, 
daughter of John Mayo, Esq. of Coles- 
hill. 

Died.—The rev. W. Williams, B.D. 


rector of Medbourn cum Holt, formerly 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Dicd.—The rev. W. Brackenbury, 
many years rector of Halton Holgate, 
and of East Keal. 

From Cholera Morbus, at his vicarage 
at Billesby, the rev. John Wayet, B.A. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Married.—At Marylebone Church, the 
rev. H. L. Neave, second son of Sir,T. 
Neave, bart. to Agnes Aun, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late rev. Sir R. Sheffield, bart. 


Died.—In London, the rev. W.B, Cra- 
thern, late of Dedham, Essex. 


NORFOLK, 

Married.—The rev. Geo. Fauquier, 
rector of Barton, to Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Morris, 
bart. of Claremont, Glamorganshire. 

The rev. J. C. Matchett, M.A. of Cony- 
ham, to Eliza Janette, eldest daughter of 
the late rev. C. Dade, M.A. rector of 
Denver. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. William Thursby, 
M.A. of Oriel college, Oxford, vicar of 
All Saints, Northampton, and of Hard- 
ingstone, in the same county, to Eleanor 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Har- 
greaves, Esq. of Ormerod House, Lanca- 
shire. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.—At Wendlebury, by the rev. 
G. J. Dupuis, M.A. fellow of King’s_col- 
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lege, Cambridge, the rev. C. W. Stocker, 
M.A. fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
and principal of Elizabeth college, Guern- 
sey, to Frances Hannah, second daugh- 


ter of the rev. G. Dupuis, M.A. rector of 


Wendlebury. 

The rev. Thomas Trevenon Penrose, 
M.A. and fellow of Exeter college, on the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall Foundation, 


to Susannah Mary, second daughter of 


the rev. J. Brooke, rector of Ganston, 
Notts. 

Died.—The rev. John Sim, B.A, aged 
77, formerly of St. Alban’s-hall. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. David Hopkins, 
rector of Bucknell, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of N. Cockell, Esq, of Boyers, 
Westbury, Wilts. 

At Lengford Church, the hon. and rev. 
William Nevill, son of the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny, to Caroline, second daughter 
of Ralph Lecke, Esq. of Longford Hall. 

The rev. B. Powell, minister of St. 
George’s, Wigan, to Anne, only daughter 
of the rev. T. Wade, of Tottington. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Died.— Aged 70, the rev. Joseph 
Sharpe, vicar of Clent. 


SUFFOLK. 


Married.—At Horne, the rev. John 
Knevet, master of the Free Grammar 
School, Eye, to Miss Kerry, of the former 
place. 

At Ipswich, the rev. William Aldrich, 
B.D. rector of Boyton, Wilts, to Maria, 
youngest daugtiter of the late William 
Heysing Meyer, Esq. 

Died.—At Aldborongh, aged 37, the 
rev. E. Collyer, only son of. the rev.-€. 
Collyer, of Gunthorpe Hall. 

At Plymouth, the rev. James Rassell 
Deare, vicar of Bures, and one of his 
Majesty’s chaplains in ordinary. 

At. Beccles, aged 77, the rev. Bence 
Bence, rector of Beecles St. Miehael and 
Thorington, perpetual curate of Redi- 
sham, and vicar of Beccles St. Mary.— 
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The first three livings are family pro- 
perty, the fourth is in the gift of the 
Crown. 


SURRY. 


Married.—At Lambeth, the rev. B. J. 
Ward, M.A. of Trinity college, Oxford, 
to Isabella Frances, youngest daughter 
of the late R. Phillips, of Longworth, 
Herefordshire. 

Died.—At the vicarage, Mitcham, aged 
73, the rev. S. D. Meyers, M.A. viear of 
that parish nearly 46 years. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Merried.—The rev, E. Egremont, se- 
cond son of John Egremont, Esq. of 
Reedness, to Sarah, second daughter of 
J. Maude, Esq. of Selaby, in the county 
of Darham. 

At Wath, the rev. Thomas Commeline, 
of St. Alban Hall, and of Miserden, 
Gloucestershire, to Anne Frances, se- 
cond daughter of the rev. B. Newton, 
rector of Wath. 

Died.—Aged 88, the rev. Wm. Caile, 
vicar of Hemingborough. He performed 
all the duties of his sacred office te the 
day of his death. 


WALES. 


Married.—At Llanbedehr, by the Dean 
of St. Asaph, the rev. Geo. Strong, M.4, 
of Dyserth, vicar of St. Asaph and Llan- 
saanan, in the county of Denbigh, to 
Miss Bury, daughter and co-lieiress of 
the late T. Bury, Esq. of Bury, in the 
county of Lancaster. 

At Carmarthen, the rev. D. A. Wil- 
liams, master of the Free Grammar 
School, Carmarthen, to Miss. Frances 
Charrett. 


SCOTLAND. 


Died.—At Dairice, in Fifeshire, aged 
85, the rev. Robt. M‘Cullock, D.D. mi- 
nister of that parish. 

IRELAND. 


Died.—At Dublin, of a brain fever, 
the rev. R. P. Gamble, inspector of gaols 
in that city. 





Literary Intelligence. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


DIVINITY. 

The Origin, Progress, and Necessity, of 
an Established Church. A Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Richmond, in Yorkshire, in June, 1824. 
By J. T. Law, A.M. Chancellor of Lich- 
field and Coventry, and Commissary of the 
Archdeaconry of Richmond. 4to, 2s. 6d. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Sarum, in July, 1824, 
By the Rev. C. Daubeny, LL.D. Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Conciliation without Compromise, the 
Daty of the Clergy in the present State of 
the Christian Church, A Sermon preached 
at the Annual Visitation of the Clergy of 
the Deanery of Penwith, in Penzance Cha- 
pel, July 16, 18¢4; with an Appendix, 
By the Rev. W. Gryll, A.M. late Curate 
of Crowan, Cornwall, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Some Particulars in the Ministerial Cha- 
racter aud Obligations, examined and en- 
forced, in a Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Down and Connor, at the 
Primary Visitation at Lisburn, July 24, 
1824. By R. Mant, D.D. M.R.LA. Bi- 
shop of Downand Connor. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


A Series of Familiar Discourses on the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Litany; with a Treatise on Confirma- 
tion and the Sacrament. By the late Rev. 
W. Langford, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his late Majesty, Canon of Windsor, and 
Under Master of Eton School, One Vo- 
lume 8vo, 1]. 1s, 


Sixteen Sermons on Practical and Doc- 
trinal Subjects. By the Rev. B. T. H. 
Cole, A.M. Rector of Warbleton, Sussex, 
and late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. @8vo. 8s. 

Bibliotheca Biblica; a Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature, with Notices, 
Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical, 
intended as a Guide to the Consultation of 


the most useful Writers on Biblical Sub- 
jects. By W. Orme, Author of the Life of 
Dr. Owen. 8vo. 12s, 


Christian Instructions; consisting of 
Sermons, Essays, Reflections, Tales, Anec- 
dotes, and Hymns, on various Subjects. By 
the Rev. W. Morgan, B.D. Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Bradford, Yorkshire, Vol. I. 
5s, 

Sermons for Young Persons in the 
Higher and Middle Classes of Society. 
From Ninety-two Sermons, by the late 
Right Rey. T. Dehon, D.D. Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in South Ca- 
rolina, Selected by the Rev. E. Berens, 
M.A. 12mo. 5s. 


A Charge delivered at the Primary Vi- 
sitation of the Rev. G. Glover, A.M, Arch- 
deacon of Sudbury, in June, 1824. 1s. Gd. 


Sermons on the Fifty-first Psalm, with 
others on Doctrinal and Practical Sub- 
jects. By the Rev. J. Bull, Curate of 
Clifeton, Northamptonshiré. 8vo. 10s. 


A Sermon preached at the Cathedral, 
Norwich, on August 11, before his Ma- 
jesty’s Judges of Assize. By the Rev. T. 
Crompton, A.M. Rector of Cranwortb, 
Norfolk. 2s, 


Friendly Conversations between a Pastor 
of the Church of England and his Flock ; 
being an Orphan’s Mite in the Cause of 
Charity. I2mo. 5s. 


Requisites for fulfilling the Christian 
Ministry ; a Sermon preached in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Lichfield, August 30, 
at the Primary Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. By 
the Rev. E. Cooper, Rector of Hamstall- 
Ridware, and of Yoxall, Stafford. 8vo. 1s. 

T. Livii Patavini Historiarum Libri 
Decem, Bellum Punicum Secundum com- 
plexi. Ex Editione A. Drackenborchii. 
Cura Josephii Benson, S.T.P, 12mo, 7s, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


A Posthumous Work of Milton’s will be 
published early in the ensuing year, by 
his Majesty's Special Command, entitled 


Joannis Miltoni, Angli De Doctrina 
Christiana, Libri duo posthumi, nunc pri- 
mum Typis Mandati; edente C. R. Sum- 
ner,M.A, At the same time will be pub- 
lished, a Translation, by C. R. Sumner, 
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M.A. Librarian and Historiographer to 
his Majesty, and Prebendary of Worcester. 
They are now printing at the Cambridge 
University Press, each in a Quarto Vo- 
lume. 

The Rev. Mr. Hussey is preparing three 
Volumes of Theological Ana, under the 
title of Divinity and Divines. 

Mr. Nicholson, the Civil Engineer, son 
of the late William Nicholson, will publish 
next Month, a Body of Practical Mechan- 
ics, to be called the Operative Mechanic 
and Machinist, 

Dr. Mitchell announces a Scotsman’s Li- 
brary, or Rarities, Anecdotes, and Curiosi- 
ties of Scotland, 

An Edition in 8vo. is printing of Dr. 
Conyers Middleton’s Free Enquiry and 
Letter from Rome, as an Antidote to Mo- 
dern Popish Miracles. 

The Sisters of Nansfield, a Tale for 
Young Women, by the Author of “ the 
Stories of Old Daniel,” &c. is in the Press, 

An Outline Sketch of a New Theory of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants, by a Chris- 
tian Philosopher, is announced, 


Notice to Correspondents, 


[Oct. 


Mr. George Downes, Author of Letters 
from Mecklenburgh and Holstein, has just 
ready for publication Dublin University 
Prize Poems, with Spanish and German 
Ballads, &c. 


The fourth Volume of Grant’s History 
of the English Church and Sects, bringing 
down the Narrative to 1810. 


Monsignor Marini, Prefect of the Vati- 
can Archives, has completed his Mo- 
numenta Authentica Anglia, Seotia, et 
Hiberniz. This work will extend to 
eight Volumes folio ; and contains above 
five thousand Papal Letters, besides other 
precious Documents, almost as numerons, 
of Letters from our Kings and Queens, 
transcribed from the Autographs, from the 
Time of Pope Honorius III.A.D. 1216, to 
arecent Period. The whole are faithfully 
copied from the authentic Register of the 
Vatican; and none of them have been hi- 
therto published. Such Articles as have 
correctly appeared in Rymer and our His- 
torians, are omitted in the present Work, 


Mr. W. T. Brande has in the Press A 
Manual of Pharmacy, in one Volume 8vo, 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are unable to give 


the information which he requests respecting 
Islington, but we will make inquiries, 


We are much obliged to B. D. for his Sermon, but it is too late for in- 
sertion, as the occasion is gone by ; and besides, we have already two on 


the same subject in our Number for June. 


It remains at our Publishers. 


Our acknowledgments are also due to J. S. for a similar communication, 
for which however we have no room at present. 
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WORKS 
Published by B. J. Hotpsworrn, 18, St. Paul's Church- Yard. 


ENDERSON’S APPEAL; on the Subject of the Turkish 
New Testament. 8vo. 3s. 

2. The WHOLE WORKS of EDWARD REYNOLDS, D.D. Lord Bishop 
{ Norwich. Now first collected in Six Vols. 8vo. (Uniformly with the Works 
i Bishops Taylor and Beveridge.) With the life of the Author, by A, CHALMERS, 
['sq. and a finely engraved Portrait. Just ready. 

3. The LIFE of the Rev. PHILIP HENRY, A.M. By the Rev. Mattnew 
Henry, V.D.M. Enlarged with important Additions, Notes, &c. by J. B. 
WituiaMs. One vol. 8vo. witha Portrait, &c. Nearly ready. 

|. SKETCHES of (400) SERMONS, on some of the most interesting Pas- 
sages of Holy Writ; preached to Congregations of the United Kingdom, and 
ou the European Continent. Furnished by their respective Authors. 8 vols. 
\2mo. price 1/7. 12s. ; or the Eighth and last Volume separate, which is just pub- 
lished, price 4s, 

Che occasional introduction of Sermons suited to the seasons, and important 
providential events, will not, it is hoped, be unacceptable to those for whom this 
publication is principally designed. 

5, ANNUAL REGISTER for 1823. In May, 1824, was published in 8vo. 
price One Guinea, The New Annual Register, or General Repository of His- 
tury, Politics, Arts, Sciences, and Literature, for the Year 1823. 

‘The Public are respectfully informed, that this is the only continuation 
of the New Annual Register, as formerly published by Robinson and Stockdale. 

6. SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY to the MESSIAH; an Inquiry with a view 
() a satisfactory Determination of the [~C''t'™ taught in the Holy ‘Scriptures 
concerning the Person of Christ. By J. *: ®41rn, D.D. 3 vols. 8yo. price 
il. Lls. 6d, ‘ 

“ Unquestionably the most elaborate de'*" | and proof of the Deity of Jesus 
Christ extant in our language.”—Horne’s *"'(wduction to the Study of the Bible, 
\ol. ii, Appen. p. 115. y 

7. A SUMMARY of the PRINCIPL!Ys and HISTORY of POETRY. 
by Jonn Birt. 8vo. price 4s. 

‘ We have seldom, if ever, seen so large a body of facts, exhibited with per- 
ject perspicuity, within so small a compass; the author’s complete mastery of 
he subject appears from the ease with which he has condensed an immense 
ass Of historical matter, without the least indication of disorder or confusion.” 

Eclectic Review, May, 1824. 

8. ESSAYS, in a Series of Letters on DECISION of CHARACTER, &c. 
5y JOHN Foster. A new Edition, being the Seventh, revised. 8vo. price 10s. 

* The Rev. T. I’. Dibdin, in page 87 of his ‘ Library Companion,’ has tbe fol- 
owing remark: ‘ Mr. Foster’s Essays are full of ingenuity and original remark. 
The style of them is at once terse and elegant.’ ” 

9. SCHLEUSNER’S NEW TESTAMENT LEXICON, compressed into the 
orm of a Manual; comprising the whole of his explanation and Scripture 
ferences, and retaining every thing necessary for the usual purposes of con- 
ulting, as well as fur academic instruction. By Dr. Carey, “ Author of Latin 

vosody,” and Editor of the Regent Classics, &c. &c. one volume, 8vo. Nearly 
ady. 

10. JULIAN THE APOSTATE, a Dramatic Poem. By Sir Ausrey De 

ere Hunt, Bart. 8vo. Second Edition. Price 8s. 6d. 

“ It displays more dramatic invention, and contains finer poetry, than any 
roduction with which it can fairly be brought into comparison. Lord Byron 
as produced nothing equal to it, and Scott has nothing so intellectual or so 
levated among his exquisite sketches.”— Eclectic Review, November. 

11. ELEMENTS of THOUGHT, or, First Lessons in the Knowledge of the 
liud ; including Familiar Explanations of the Terms employed on Subjects 
elating to the Intellectual Powers. By Isaac Taytor, Jun. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. 

“ Considering how necessary it is towards right thinking, to acquire habits of 
orrect expression, we very strongly recommend this; as an clementary work it 

truly valuable, aud the variety of information it contains, ought not to be 
leemed less valuable on account of its unassuming title.”—-Monthly Review, 
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THE ELEMENTS OF USEFUL LITERATURE. 


PINNOCK'S CATECHSIMS of the ARTS and SCIENCES 

price Nine-pence each, are intended to form the basis of every branch ; 
useful knowledge, and are of themselves, in fact, “ an Epitome of the A: 
and Sciences.” The style in which they are written is at once clear and simp! 
conveying instruction to the youthful mind in a manner unattainable by the nu 
of more elaborate and comprehensive Works. In short, while they fix on 1 
mind, the leading facts in History, and the fundamental principles of Scien 
the memory is relieved from the burden of retaining a mass of minnti« wi 
which larger books necessarily abound. They consist of separate Catechisms 
the following subjects :— 





Agriculture | General Knowledge } Menta) Philos 
gS | 


Algebra, 2 parts | Geography Mineralogy 
Ancient History Geometry | Modern History 





| 
Ancient Geography | German Grammar | Morality 
Architecture | Greek Grammat | Musi 
Arithmetic | Hebrew Gramma: | Mythology 
Astronomy Heraldry | Natural History 
Bible and Gospel History of England | Navigation 
Botany | - Scotland | Ornithology 
British Geography, 2 parts . ~- Ireland } Painting in Oil 
Biography - France | Perspective 
—utimn Laey — Rome | Poetry 
Classical Biograpl y - ~- Gree } Religion 
Chemistry | -- - Am 2 parts | Religious Denominati 
Chronology |} ———_—- the Jew Rhetoric 
Conchology Ichthyology | Sacred Geography 
Drawing Italian Grammay | Scripture History I 
Duty of Children to Parents | Lan bing | Spanish Grammar 
Electricity ‘ Latis © rama | Trade and Commerce 
Ent®mology Logic | | Universal History 
English Grammar | Meeba ” } Use of the Globes, 2 part j 
French Grammar iM " ! restrial and Celestial 
First Catechism ! 


The Proprietor of these Publicativ® -espectfully submits the following Opini 
the Lord Chancellor of Enyjand. (th pecial Guardian of British Youth) 
delivered by him in the Court of Chtncery, July 27, 1319. 

Mr. WeETHERELL having applied to the Lorno CHaANceLLor to grant 
INJUNCTION to restrain ce™ “eokseliers from printing, publishing, a 
selling, pirated Editions of PiNNOCE CATECHISMS, tiie originals 
which he denominated “ useful Compendiams of instruction for the Juyer 
Classes of Society;” his Lorpsuip, on comparing the Spurious Copies with | 
Genuine Works, granted the Injunction; and, after having attentively examin 
the latter, was pleased to make the follgwing important observation on them -- 
“* It appears to me that ADuLts might be greatly benefited by the Instruction th 
Books contain, as WULL As Tae YOUNGER BRANCHES orf Sociery.” 


The Publisher respectfelly begs leave to observe, that, independent of 1 
high encomiaum above mentioned, “ Pinnock’s CaTtecuisms” have met with t 
general approbation of a most numerous and respectable Class of intellige: 
Teachers. They need only to be seen to ensure their universal adoption ; the i 
formation they contain in so small a compass, being unparalleled, and the st 
in which they are written, combining ease, conciseness, and perspicuity. 

** Being led to look into these works, we have been pleasingly surprised att 
variety and accuracy of the information they contain, within so small a compas 


and in so excellent a fora nd we must say, that more convenient, accurat 
well-arranged, and proper publications, were never submitted to ceneral obs 
° ” ' 
vation.”—-Literary ( 
*.* Itis necessary t mark, that many spurious Editions, externally resen 


bing the above, are circulated throughout the Kingdom. The Public shou! 
therefore be cautious to purchase none bui such as have the name of the Pub 
lisher (G B Whittaker ) in the Title “pages 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS complete, printed on fine Paper, in Ten Yo! 
price 4/, 4s. neatly half-bound 
Bb. Whi taker, 


Printed for G, Ave-Maria Lane, Lond 


on 











